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Patrick Calhoun stands with his back to the wall 
and declares that he will not negotiate with the 
Street Carmen’s Union; that the present contro- 
versy can be terminated only by the unconditional 
surrender of the Street Carmen; that they must, if 
they desire to again enter the service of the United 
Railroads, apply for work individually. 

Briefly, that is the position Calhoun took when 
jast called upon by the Committee representing or- 
einized labor of San Francisco—a committee of 
thoroughly representative men, intent upon effecting 
an honorable settlement of the street-car strike. 


[his Committee has met Mr. Calhoun twice. The 
first interview was devoted, in the main, to a recital 
by Mr. Calhoun of his grievances against officials of 
tle Street Carmen’s Union and the “graft prose- 
The Committee listened patiently to Cal- 
houn and afterward made thorough investigation of 
his charges against the Union officials. The result 
of that investigation is given in the official state- 
ment issued by the Committee, and published here- 
with, 

It is barely possible that there are a few men in 
Sin Francisco who believe that the strike of the 
Street Carmen was inspired by the “graft prose- 
Patrick Calhoun does not believe that, no 
matter how loudly and often he may make the de- 
claration. Calhoun, and Calhoun alone, is respons- 
le for the street-car strike. In precipitating the 
strike he had two purposes in view: First, he desired 
to reduce the operating expenses of the United 
Railroads 25 per cent. Second, he was of the opinion 
that he could escape prosecution on charges of 
bribery of Supervisors if he were to lead and win 
a union-smashing fight in San Francisco. He be- 
lieved he could win his fight against the Street 
Carmen’s Union by holding out long enough to ex- 
haust the resources of the men and force them to 
return to work for such wages as he saw fit to pay. 

He believed that the labor unions of San Fran- 
cisco would not contribute the money necessary to 
cnable the striking Carmen to hold out beyond five 
or six weeks, and he was intensely surprised when 
he learned that the Street Carmen’s fight had been 
made the fight of organized labor, and would be 
financed by the united labor unions of San Fran- 
cisco, He admitted to the sub-committee of the Gen- 
eral Strike Committee that the fight had cost his 
company $1,000,000—yet he declined a proffer of 
arbitration, 

Just how far Calhoun’s situation with respect to 
criminal charges pending against him has influ- 
cnced him in determining him to fight the Street 
Carmen “to a finish” is, of course, known only to 
Calhoun. It would seem that by some strange pro- 
cess of reasoning he has concluded that a successful 
union-smashing campaign would result in shelving 
the bribery charges. Well, if Patrick Calhoun relies 
upon that to escape punishment for the crimes for 
Which he stands charged, he is certainly standing on 
thin ice. Organized labor of San Francisco has 


cutors.” 


cutors.” 
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(ctermined to fight the Street Carmen’s battle to a 
fiiish, and the-resources of organized labor warrant 
the assertion that Calhoun’s union-smashing policy 
will fail, 

Vollowing is the official statement issued by the 
Committee which endeavored to negotiate a settle- 
nent of the street-car strike: 


Calhoun Demands Unconditional Surrender. 


At the close of the meeting with the officers of the 
United Railroads on Friday last it was agreed that 
no statement as to what had taken place in that meet- 
ing was to be published or reported beyond that state- 
ment given out by the Ways and Means Committee 
and the railroad officials there present. 


The parties to the meeting had listened to a state- 
ment from Mr. Calhoun in which he maintained: 


First, that the strike of the Carmen’s Union was 


part of a conspiracy to destroy his personal honor 
and to deprive him of his property. 

Second, that the strike had been called in violation 
of the laws of the union, which provided that before 
any strike could be voted an offer to arbitrate should 
be made. 

Third, Mr. Mahon, Grand President of the Car- 
men’s Union, was in San Francisco immediately after 
the strike was declared, but failed to call upon Mr. 
Calhoun, and instead issued a statement to the press 
on general lines, upholding the action of the local. 

Fourth, that prior to the strike, in a meeting at the 
Mayor’s office, he, Mr. Calhoun, had offered arbitra- 
tion, and that the Carmen’s committee had refused. 

Basing his argument upon the foregoing allegation, 
Mr. Calhoun requested the Committee to investigate, 
and if they found the same to be true, to condemn 
the Carmen’s Union; to withdraw from them the 
support of organized labor and the public, thereby in 
his opinion ending the struggle. 

He further stated that he never would deal with 
Local 205 of the Carmen’s Union; that he would 
admit into his service members of the union as indi- 
viduals as he might require them and against whom 
he had no complaints. Such men would retain their 
ratings, he said. 

The Committee stated that to do so no conference 
would be needed; no arrangements would be neces- 
sary. An unconditional surrender needs no treaty 
of peace. Further, the proposition was out of the 
question unless the Committee should find that the 
charges made by Mr. Calhoun were true and the 
strike corruptly entered into. 

Upon the closest possible scrutiny the Committee 
found that Mahon had endeavored to get into com- 
munication with Mr. Calhoun; that the arbitration 
offered had not been declined, but that the conditions 
attached thereto had been rejected and that the 
charges that the unions had conspired against Mr. 
Calhoun to deprive the company of its properties 
were absolutely without any foundation in fact. 

It remained, therefore, a somewhat technical viola- 
tion of the organization’s laws, and the Committee 
freely admitted that when arbitration had been of- 
fered it should have been accepted and conditions 
attached thereto should have been discussed later, 
thereby avoiding a rupture of the relations then ex- 
isting between the company and the union. 

The Committee informed the gentlemen represent- 
ing the railroad that the wrong committed by the 
organization of Carmen was not such as to require 
the annihilation of the union itself. We informed 
Calhoun that we could not find on the part of the old 
Carmen or the officials of the union any action that 
had a corrupt motive, and that we did not expect 
that he would hold the union in main part respons- 
ible for the possibility of corruption in the younger 
membership, considering that the union had no con- 
trol over who should be taken into the company’s 


service and must accept such men as were selected 
and sent by the company. 


The entire Committee urged that the whole sub- 
ject matter be referred to a Board of Arbitration, 
and we guaranteed on the part of organized labor 
in San Francisco that any award rendered would be 
faithfully and loyally lived up to, the organized labor 
of the city undertaking to stand sponsor for the Car- 
men’s conduct in these matters. 


We urged as strongly as we knew how that the 
enormous damage which would be done to the city, 
especially to the retail merchant class, would be pre- 
vented if our proposition to arbitrate were accepted. 
We urged that in the interests of the whole people 
this struggle ought to be ended by an arrangement 
which would be fair to all. 

Mr. Calhoun on behalf of the United Railroads met 
this proposition with a firm refusal. He claimed that 
the only thing to be done was to destroy the Car- 
men’s Union and to publish to the whole world that 
this had been done because the Carmen were in the 
wrong and corrupt. He wanted to publish to the 
world that henceforth in San Francisco he might 
work whom he pleased at such hours and wages as 
he pleased without in any way being molested by 
other men. 

We met this by stating that no one denied or could 
deny the peacefulness of the city, but the statement 
was altogether too much like the general attack upon 
organized labor by the Citizen’s Alliance. We had 
hoped that Mr. Calhoun would not embrace the 
opportunity to become the leader of the anti-union 
forces of this community, but that if he desired to 
take that position, or act in such a way as to make 
himself and the company subject to such charge, we 
should be very much pained. The responsibility 
would be upon him. 

To this Mr. Calhoun stated that, of course, he was 
prepared to assume the full responsibility of any 
thought or any action that he might take. He then 
reiterated his former statement that he would never 
deal with the Carmen’s Union; the best he would 
do as far as these men were concerned was to accept 
such men as he had places for as individuals. 

A member of the Committee strongly urged that 
Mr. Calhoun take a little time to consider the propo- 
sition. He said that there was no further considera- 
tion needed; that his mind was fully made up, and 
that he would not be persuaded or driven from the 
position which he had assumed. 

The Committee, finding its proposal to arbitrate 
absolutely refused by Mr. Calhoun, could see no rea- 
son for any further conference. When about to de- 
part the question was raised as to what to give the 
newspapers, and we stated that the trades unions and 
the public generally of this city had a right to know 
the truth, and we deemed it our duty to state the 
truth without fear or favor, and that we should do 
so; whereupon Mr. Calhoun said that such would 
probably be the best course to pursue. Yours re- 
spectfully, 

P. H. McCarty, 

A. FuruseEtH, 

M. Casey, 

G. W. BELL, 

W. P. McCase, 

O. A. TvEITMOE, 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held June 28, 1907 
Meeting called to order at 8:35 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair ; minutes of the previous meeting 
approved. 


CreDENTIALS—Bookbinders, H. D.. Hansen, vice 
Chas. Crogan. Tanners No. 9, J. K. Doyle, R. Ur- 
bais, vice J. J. Dolan. Delegates seated. 

ComMunications—Filed—From the American 
Federation of Labor relative to the A. B. Patrick 
Tanning Company. From the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union with inclosed check for two weeks’ assessment 
for strike fund. 


Reports oF Unions—Capmakers—Reported that 
two local firms have signed agreements with union. 
Machinists—Business good; request Printing Press- 
men to ask for machinists’ card when having presses 
repaired. Printing Pressmen—Reported that G. L. 
Berry has been elected International President. 

Executive ComMMITTEE— Recommends: 1—That 
the application for a boycott on Findlay’s Dance Hall 
on Sixteenth Street be laid over at the request of 
Janitors’ Union; concurred in. 2.—That the appeal 
for aid from Bakers, Local No. 167, be filed; con- 
curred in. 3—That the application for advice of the 
Street Construction Workers’ Union relative to 
strike be laid over until report of sub-committee 
which is to wait upon the local; concurred in. 4—The 
Executive Committee advised the Cap Makers’ Union 
as to the wage scale, etc.; concurred in. 

SpectaL Commitrres—The committee of ten re- 


ported progress on the strike situation and urged the 
unions to respond as soon as possible to the assess- 


ment. 


Moved and seconded that the Secretary discontinue 
the publishing of the donations in the Lasor Ciar- 
ION; carried. 

Committee on Buses reported progress. 

Aupitinc ComMittEE—Reported having audited the 
Secretary’s account of donations to Telephone Op- 
erators and found the same correct. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the Law 
and Legislative Committee be instructed to look into 
the new law relative to registration; carried. 

Recerprs-—Freight Handlers, $4; Drug Clerks, $4; 
Molders, $10; Gas Workers, $8; Paste Makers, $6; 
Ship Joiners, $4; Cracker Bakers, $6; Electrical 
Workers, No. 151, $18; Bookbinders, $6; Bottle 
Caners, $2; Machine Coopers, $4; Cooks’ Helpers, 
$8; Mailers, $4; Gardeners, $4. Total $88.00. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $2; horse and 
buggy, $18; H. S. Crocker Co., for stationery, 
$9.70; stenographer, $20. Total, $79.70. 

Adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 


Wma. P. McCaszz, Secretary. 
P. S—AIl donations to the strike fund will be 
published in pamphlet form by Joint Committee, 
ee 
The Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, of Sanger, 
Cal., is the first to take up the tropical schedule idea 
for hot weather, and their example is destined to 
be followed by several other large concerns and will 
probably become the universal custom of the valley. 
The idea is to work in the cool parts of the day, with 
a long rest at midday during the hours of the most 
intense heat. 
—————E——EEEEE 
The Italian government having postponed consid- 
eration of a bill prohibiting night work, the bakers 
have declared a general strike throughout Italy. 
During the Transvaal election campaign a wreath 
was placed on Paul Kruger’s grave bearing the 


words: “The best friend the workingman ever had 
in South Africa.” 


ee 

Five thousand freight handlers in the employ of 
railroads in Chicago probably will receive wage ad- 
vances amounting to $250,000 annually within the 
next few days. The St. Paul road has offered its 
men a 7 per cent. increase in pay, and other roads 
are expected to follow the example. 


LABOR CLARION. 
MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Temporary headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 

No. 135 Gough Street. 
NOTICE. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the union will 
take place on Thursday, July 11, 1907, in the tem- 
porary headquarters of the union, No. 135 Gough 
Street. 


To be acted upon: 1—Report of the Board of 
Directors; 2—Quarterly and monthly reports of 
officers; 3—Proposed amendments to funeral laws 
providing for (a) increase of funeral band, (b) fune- 
ral committee of 30 members, and (c) trombone or 
horn quartette. 


The usual weekly meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors was held on July 2, President Chas. H. Cassasa 
in the chair. Mr. M. J. Perk was admitted to mem- 
bership by initiation and Messrs. T. Hodge, of Lo- 
cal No. 12, Sacramento, and C. Mills, of Local No. 
147, Dallas, Texas, were admitted on transfer, Mr. 
W. E. Runner, on transfer from Local No. 69, of 
Pueblo, Colorado, was admitted to full membership. 
Applications were received from Messrs. L. Inglis 
and G. Sottera, and were laid over one week. 
Messrs. F. N. Bassett, of Local No. 76, Seattle, and 
H. B, Pierce, of Local No. 240, Rockford, Illinois, re- 
signed through withdrawal of transfer cards. Mr. 
P, Pogson’s resignation from membership was also 
accepted. 

The attention of the membership is particularly 
called to the weekly assessment of 25 cents levied on 
all members for the support of various labor or- 
ganizations now on strike. These assessments are 
payable weekly, and there appears to be ground for 
the belief that some members have negtected to com- 
ply with the decision of the union requiring these 
payments unless excused therefrom by the Board of 
Directors after proper investigation. The standing of 
members failing to pay the weekly assessment will 
certainly be affected, unless they have been properly 
excused, and will in all probability lead to suspension 
from membership in the near future in the event that 
the law is not complied with promptly. 

In accordance with the request of the Labor Coun- 
cil to its affiliated unions the necessity of citizens 
registering for the coming special and general 
elections is herewith urged upon the membership. 
Unless members have registered previous to the last 
election, and have not changed their place of resi- 
dence in the intervening period, members will be re- 
quired to register before July 16 in order to vote at 
the coming primary election. The Registrar’s office 
is located in the City Hall, McAllister Street, op- 
posite Hdye. 

It is with extreme satisfaction that report is made 
of the fact that the Citizens’ Committee in charge 
of arrangements for the celebration of the Fourth of 
July in Oakland has awarded all contracts for the 
music required to members, this to the exclusion of 
numerous so-called “musical” organizations that 
have been wont to experience other treatment at the 
hands of the committee in charge. The change of 
policy is possibly more fully appreciated by members 
of the Alameda County Branch than by those re- 
siding on this side of the bay, but is certainly not 
more welcome or acceptable. 

The Committee on Revision of Price List for 1908 
will hold its next meeting on Friday, July 12, at 
10:30 A. M., in the temporary headquarters, No. 135 
Gough Street. Sections Nos. 38 to 42, inclusive, of 
the established price list, will be discussed, and 
members having suggestions to offer are invited to 
be present. Owing to inability to serve, Messrs. B. 
Jaulus, G. E. Jeffrey and R. L. Yanke have resigned, 
and President Cassasa has appointed Messrs. I. Fen- 
ster, B. Briggs and J. F. Fitzgerald to fill the va- 
cancies. 

Word has been received that a musician capable of 
organizing and teaching a boys’ band is required at 
the State Reform School of Salem, Oregon. Mem- 
bers that may consider the advisability of accepting 
such employment are invited to inquire of the Secre- 
tary for particulars of the position. 


FREE BUS SERVICE TO HALE’sS 


Bus will leave each place 9 a. m., 10:15, 11:30, 
1:15, 2:45, and 4:15 

24th and Howard— 18th and Castro— 

Down Howard to 22nd, | U 

to Mission, to Hale's, 


22nd and Valencia— 
Down Valencia, to 
Hale's. 


Bus will leave Kentucky and Humboldt ‘Streets 
at 8:30, 9:45, 11:00, 12:45, 2:15 and 3:45 


i Hale’s 
Removal Sale 


NOW IN 
PROGRESS 


Big Savings in Every Dept. 


Sixth Street, near Market. 


- FRIENDS 


When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 
Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


2199 Mission Street pusne Menten 1217 


No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 
Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 


Labor Day Parade 


Committees 


5] We desire to announce that 
we are in a position to show 
samples and furnish estimates 
on Labor Day Uniforms of 
any description. If members 
of the Committees will call 
upon us we shall take pleasure 
in assisting them in making 
their selections. Deliveries are 
positively guaranteed on all 
orders we undertake. 


Araners 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


MARKET“OSONES STS 


— 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Last Sunday’s meeting of No. 21 was well at- 
tended, and the membership displayed a keen interest 
in the business that was presented for consideration. 
Seven new members were elected, three initiated, and 
seven applications received. 

The Cemetery Committee reported that the work 
of replacing the old wooden headboards with marble 
slabs over the graves in the plot at Laurel Hill 
Cemetery was being carried out in accordance with 
the instructions given by the Union at its December 
meeting. 

The number of traveling cards received during the 
month was 34, while the withdrawals reached 51. 
The large number of departures is due to depressed 
trade conditions brought about by the numerous 
strikes. 

After discussing a proposition te place an insur- 
ance policy on the furniture and fixtures of the 
Union, it was determined not to do so at the present 
time, owing to the high rates fixed by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

The local strike assessment of 1 per cent was 
ordered continued on July earnings. 

\ proposition submitted by the Executive Com- 
mittee to modify the penalty of $100 placed on mem- 
bers found guilty of riding on street cars, to the 
extent that it do not apply to aged members physic- 
ally unable to walk long distances, and who live in 
sections of the city that are not served by buses, 
was turned down. 

Of the several propositions to amend the laws of 
the 1. T. U. submitted by New Orleans Typograph- 
ical Union, the one providing for the election of a 
committee on appeals was indorsed. The others 
were referred to the delegates to the convention. 

The proposition submitted by L. F. Compton at 
the May meeting to increase the scale of jobbers was 
reported on adversely by the Executive Committee. 
Action was deferred until the August meeting. 

A fine of $25 was placed on members found guilty 
of purchasing non-union literature, cigars, stogies 
and tobacco. 

The following letter from First Vice-President 
lays of the I. T. U. was ordered printed in the 
.\BOR CLARION : 

PHILADELPHIA, June 15, 1907. 

lo the Secretary: In a letter addressed to Mr. 
lumphrey O'Sullivan of the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Company of Lowell, Mass., who has withdrawn the 
advertising of his company from all unfair publica- 
ions, the Curtis Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, states that it runs an “open office,” but em- 
ploys nothing but union men. 

We take this occasion to inform you, and through 
you the members of your organization, that the 
above statement of the Curtis Publishing Company 
is absolutely untrue, and that the composing room 
of this company is manned entirely by non-union 
people, and it does not in any manner recognize the 
Typographical Union or employ any of its members. 
For this reason it cannot run an “open shop” nor 
anything else but a strictly non-union shop. 

Union men do not buy or read the Saturday Even- 
ing Post or the Ladies’ Home Journal, nor do they 
patronize people who advertise in them. 

Kindly call this matter to the attention of your 
members as far as possible, and oblige, Yours very 
truly, J. W. Hays, 

Representing the I. T. U. in Philadelphia. 


On April 22 Melbourne, Australia, witnessed the 
sreatest Eight Hour demonstration that ever took 
place in that city. Five of the pioneers of the 
Movement in a carriage headed the procession, 
with the old banner that floated over their heads 
lifty-one years ago. Eighty-two unions marched 
through the streets to the lively strains of sixteen 
bands, and it took a full-hour for the parade of the 
‘riny of labor to pass a given point. 

= 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is an unfair publication. 


——— }_ 
Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


LABOR CLARION. 


A CLEAN SWEEP SALE 


CLOTHING, FURNISHINGS, HATS AND SHOES FOR 
MEN, BOYS and CHILDREN ARE TO BE SOLD AT KRAGENS 
AT LESS THAN THE COST OF MATERIAL. 


IT’S BUYING TIME NOW! 


$3.65 


Men’s Black Thibet Suits, all sizes; 
well made; regular $15.00 values, 


GROW ose 0 rer Mey ten ela ne 


$5.85 


Genuine Covert Top Coats, all sizes, 
36 inches long, hand-tailored and cut 
in the latest style; regularly $22.50, and 


BOW 3 so eo a 8 


$9.75 


Latest models in form-fitting Over- 
coats, guaranteed all-wool and hand- 
tailored throughout; made to sell at 
$27.50. Clean Sweep price . . $9.75 


- . $3.65 


- . $5.85 


$5.75 


Men’s Fancy Worsted Suits, serge 
lined, tailored up-to-date; made to 
sell at $20.00, now . . . . . $5.75 


$7.85 


All-wool Blue Serge and all-wool 
Black Thibet Suits, in stouts, slims 
regulars; hand-tailored Suits; 
$25.00 values, now. . . . . $7.85 


$12.50 


$40.00 Suits in this line—any of our 
silk-lined Prince Alberts; also single 
and double breasted hand-tailored 
suits, values to $40.00, now . $12.50 


HATS 


FURNISHINGS | BOYS’ & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING | 


75c Golf Caps, some silk 
lined, to close out 


$2.00 Boys’ Black, Grey and 


Belly Color Telescope.. 95c 


$2.00 Young Men’s_ Split 
Straw Yacht Hats, extra 
special 


$3.00 Fedora, Telescope, 


Greco shapes, all fur hats 1 45 


$3.50 Split Straw Yacht Hats 
very fine braid, double 


$4.00 Black Stiff Hat “Kra- 
gens’ Special,’ guaran- 


20c Black Sox, double heel 
and toe, absolutely fast 
color, 4 pr. to customer.. 

35e Men’s medium weight 
Suspenders, calf-skin ends 
2 pair to customer 

50c Men's Fancy Balbriggan, 
Lisle and Drop Stitch Hose 
Silk Embroidered 

50c Neckwear, all our Tecks, 
Bows, Four-in-hands and 
Squares, your choice .... 

85c Cambrie or Twill Night 
Robes, Fancy Trimmed, 
full size 

85c Black and White Stripe 
Work Shirt, double over 
shoulders, and bosom.... 

$1.00 Golf Shirts of heavy 
Madras in light and dark 
stripes, plaids and checks 

$1.00 Wrights Health Under- 
wear, all sizes, and an ex- 
tra price 

$1.25 Elastic Seam Pepperal 
Drawers, knit bottoms and 
well made 

$1.50 Natural All-Wool Un- 
derwear, covered seams, a 
great bargain 

$1.75 Men’s Blue and Brown 
Flannel Shirts, the great- 
est value ever offered.... 

$2.50 Fancy Wash Vest, new 
patterns, perfect 
large variety 


$1.00 Corduroy Knee Pants...19c 


$6.00 Boys’ Russian Blouse 
and 2-Piece Suits 


$12.50 Boys’ Long Overcoats 
and Cravenettes, special...$3.45 


3-Piece Short Pants Suits; 
values to $15.00. While they 


Young Men’s Long Pants 


Suits; ages 15 to 20; worth 
$15.00. Now 


$3.50 Boys’ Long Pants of 
fine worsted. Now 


11491157; 
MarketSt 
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THE UNITED STATES ENTERTAINS 
JAPAN 


It again has been “hands across the sea” with the 
hammers behind our backs. This time it was the 
intertwined flags of Japan and the United States, 
felicitous speeches and banzais till one would believe, 
if one did not know better, the two were to be 
included among the spring weddings. There are 
certain persons in the United States who make 
themselves believe the friction between Japan and 
this country is not to be taken seriously; there are 
others who join in the international hurrahs who 
know there is nothing to it, but for the sake of diplo- 
matic. appearances they join in the expressions of 
glee and wait for the big show later on. 

The Japanese, like all Orientals, cannot understand 
what international courtesy means. The United 
States has been the victim of its own folly, and 
suffers the results of every other busybody who 
interferes in a family row. It did a great act for 
humanity and a bad one for itself when its President 
brought about a conference and a peace settlement 
between Russia and Japan. Both sides were perfectly 
willing to quit fighting, for they had reached the end 
of their resources. After they made mutual conces- 
sions for peace they went home and announced that 
what they gave up was surrendered at the command 
of the United States. Russia was once our friend, 
now she has little regard for us, and with good rea- 
son. During the war this nation forgot every tradi- 
tion of friendship and openly sympathized with Japan. 
When the Japanese peace envoys went home and told 
their story, popular indignation showed itself by the 
Japs stoning Americans. In both countries we lost 
in popular esteem. 


Now we are up against another aggravating matter. 
There is a party of Jap jingoes in this country co- 
operating with their party in Japan. This faction 
has been making itself obnoxious to the Government 
at Washington and has been busy stirring up sen- 
timent against the United States in Japan. It de- 
mands that the United States apologize, pay indem- 
nity to Japanese who were victims of a riot in San 
Francisco, that the exclusion law be wiped out and 
Jap coolies admitted, and a few other things equiva- 
lent to this nation rolling over, playing dead, jump- 
ing through the hoop and other games for the amuse- 
ment of the Jap. 


While we are up against the fate of the busybody 
and, maybe, deserve all we get, still this is monoton- 
ous and the sooner the people at Washington tell 
the Japanese Government that “it can go to it” just 
as soon as it wants to, the better. This country will 
learn some sense and the Japs will get hammered 
before the affair is over, and both of us will feel 
better. But pending “peaceful” adjustment the 
decent people of this country ought to cry out of 
public favor every American who dares to lift his 
voice in favor of indiscriminate Japanese immigra- 
tion. 


The United States has entertained General Kuroki, 
quite properly, too, as became a great representative 
of a great nation. Every attention and courtesy 
were shown him and nothing was left undone to 
demonstrate the national feeling of friendship for 
Japan. So far as this was concerned there was no 
occasion for criticism. It was exactly as it should 
have been and is the custom between nations. It is 
merely. spreading the “salve” of diplomacy. 

But out of this exchange of international courtesy 
there has come fresh demands from certain sources 
for the unrestricted immigration of the Japanese. 
The advantages, commercially, have been all retold 
and refurbished for the special benefit of those of us 
who believe the Japanese is no better now than he 
was before we entertained his distinguished represen- 
tative. In addition the Japs have tried to make each 
trifling matter an international question. 

No one has yet been bold enough to defend the 
Japanese character. The fact that outsiders are 
called in to manage his financial affairs is regarded 
as proof positive that he cannot trust himself. 
National evasion and Oriental cunning have charac- 
terized the diplomatic history of Japan, and to-day 
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the Japanese cannot understand why or how this 
nation can welcome (without trembling) its general 
who defeated the Russians. It is not within the 
mental grasp of the Jap to understand that the 
United States can be courteous to him through any 
reason other than fear. 

During the Spanish-American war the Japanese 
naval officers became extremely offensive to Amer- 
ican naval officers, and after the Russian war they 
were decidedly “cocky’—so much so that American 
officers commented openly on their offensive bearing 
and predicted that the time would come when the 
two navies would have to fight. 

Later on, and even now, the Japanese have played 
a fast and loose game, so far as opening up trade in 
Manchuria is concerned. The attitude of the Jap- 
anese in Hawaii has been, for the most of the time, 
positively insulting since the Japanese Government 
showed its teeth toward the United States following 
the shooting of the Japanese seal poachers and the 
resignation of the Japanese naval cadet at Annapolis. 
In matters of trade and protection of patent rights 
Japan has been offensively indifferent, and every 
American manufacturer of exports has felt called 
upon to refer to it. 

In the Philippines the Jap has kept comparatively 
quiet, although it has been said on more than one 
occasion that he believes the islands ought to be 
under the rule of Japan and he has done everything 
possible to encourage dissension among the natives 
and opposition to the United States. 

Coming down to the San Francisco school contro- 
versy, which, as such, was magnified far beyond its 
due, the attitude of the Japanese has been offensive 
and insulting. The mere fact of Japanese attendance 
at school should not have been dignified as it was. 
It was simply an excuse to protest against Japanese 
insolence and to call attention to the real situation 
as the people of the Pacific Coast saw it, and it 
should have been so stated. 

By way of illustration we recall one little incident 
which will show the feeling of the Jap. The story 
was told by one of our delegates at Atlanta, Ga., to 
this effect: “A man had forgotten his laundry check, 
but asked for his laundry. The Jap laundryman said 
it was not done, but the customer saw his goods in 
a box behind the counter and said so. The Jap said: 
‘No, you cannot have them; yours are not done.’ 
The customer became angry and demanded his laun- 
dry and got it. He made the remark to the Jap: 
“You fellows will keep on till you want the earth.’ 
The Jap replied: ‘Yep, everything pretty soon, even 
all United States be conquered by Japan.’” 

San Francisco has been held up to the nation as 
the hotbed of intolerance when Asiatic immigration 
was mentioned, but there are several other places 
where the Jap laundryman could not have made that 
statement and got away with it. But this is merely 
told to show the ideas of the Japanese toward the 
United States, and, say what they may, the diplomats 
know that there is a time coming when this national 
feeling will have to be met in the usual way not 
approved by peace conferences. 

But the representative of the Japanese nation has 
been courteously received. On the strength of it the 
labor crushers, mistaken philosophers and mission- 
aries have raised a joint chorus for the unrestricted 
admission of our good and great friend, the Japanese 
coolie. The Japanese at home cannot understand 
that courtesy, not fear, prompted the welcome to 
General Kuroki and, therefore, are very much dis- 
satisfied over the San Francisco situation. And, 
there you are. 

The school situation has been magnified and dig- 
nified beyond apparent necessity. Before the event 
occurred the Bureau of Labor felt justified in set- 
ting forth the evils of Japanese attendance at the 
public schools of Hawaii. The Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau said of this matter: 

“The Japanese have been careful, wherever pos- 
sible, to maintain Japanese schools alongside of the 
public schools; and indeed it is an open question 
whether the result in the schools will be the Ameri- 
canizing of the Oriental or the orientalizing of the 
schools. 
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“How far the swamping of the schools with Orien- 
tals will be compatible with the maintenance of an 
American school system and the exclusive use of the 
English language in the schools is a question that can 
be answered only by experience. But there are some 
indications that the same process of displacement will 
o-cur in educational institutions that has already been 
opserved in wage earning and mercantile pursuits, 
and that white pupils, at least, will be sent by their 
parents elsewhere than to the public schools to re- 
ceive instructions. The motive for segregating pupils 
of such different racial and lingual antecedents ex- 
teads beyond mere color prejudice. 

‘The American pupil brought up among children 
of all races and attending school in a district wher: 
the majority of his schoolmates are Japanese never 
acquires a mastery of his own language and speaks 
‘pigeon English’ often with a foreign accent. His 
progress in all studies has to be regulated by the 
progress of classes composed in great part of young 
people whose knowledge of English is imperfect and 
where purely linguistic training necessarily super- 
sedes instruction in the essentials of the sciences or 
the subject taught.” 


(he Bureau, in short, believes that the Oriental 
will displace the American in school just as his par- 
enis have displaced the white man in occupation. 

it is true that since that time we have been treated 
to pictures of Japanese and American children sitting 
together in front of the same school house, and 
attention is called to the fact that here, Hawaii, the 
the school situation has been satisfactorily settled. It 
secms peculiar that this satisfactory settlement should 
have followed so soon after the San Francisco affair. 

[t is also asserted that regiments of trained Japan- 
ese soldiers are in Hawaii, that they drill outside the 
city limits of Honolulu and to overcome it the 
Hawaiian legislature is trying to pass a bill depriving 
all persons of the right to have arms in their posses- 
sion. 

It is admitted that in the event of war with Japan 
that Hawaii would be a source of weakness and dan- 
ger to the United States. Better the enemy at Wash- 
ington than in Hawaii, yet in the face of certain dan- 
ger we have a particular set that dares to demand 
the unrestricted admission of the Japanese to this 
country and all of its concessions, This journal 
cannot see any justice in the objections of the Japan- 
ese of San Francisco to attend the schools provided 
for them. The educational conditions existed before 
the Japanese reached California, and if they did not 
want to accept them, they did not have to. It was 
never up to them to make new conditions objection- 
able to the Californians. 


We are now advised by the friends of the Asiatics 
that Congress can admit the Chinese, Koreans and 
Japanese without limit if it so desires. It is true that 
Congress has that power but it better not exercise it. 
In addition to all of the objections entertained 
against Asiatic workers of all kinds the economic 
ones are greater and affect a greater number of 
people directly. No one is disposed to enter into a 
competitive labor market filled to overflowing with 
the cheapest workers in the world. 

We now have an arrangement whereby the Japan- 
ese cannot come to the United States from Hawaii 
or Canada, but is there any arrangement that pre- 
vents them coming direct from Japan? We think 
not. What we want is a direct law that will stop 
the coolie workman from Asia and we do not care 
from what country he comes. They all look alike 
to us, 

It is the earning capacity and the living standard 
that affect the people directly and the low wages and 
comparatively low living standards of Asia that will 
come into competition with better wages and stand- 
ards of living will be fought to a finish. 

The wages prevailing in Japan are set forth in the 
Review of Reviews for June, thus: 

“The number of laborers in the leading industries 
in the empire is at present approximately 400,000. In 
Some individual factories we are told that as many 
as 3,000 to 5,000 persons are employed. 

“The largest number is employed in the silk indus- 


try, amounting to 129,000; 113,000 work in the cotton 
factories; 37,000 in metal works, and 29,000 in ma- 
chine shops. The great contrast between the num- 
ber of factory and home workers, such as is found 
in Europe, is not known in Japan. Here frequently 
a number of small workshops are in the service of 
some large concern. In Kioto, e. g., 4,000 small 
shipyards work for one firm.” 


Female labor plays an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of Japan, perhaps greater than anywhere 
else. In Tokio and Osaka factories may be found 
where from seven to ten times as many women are 
employed as men. Legal regulations of female or 
child labor in factories are virtually unknown, and 
foreign visitors have testified that altogether too se- 
vere labor is demanded there of women and children. 
A law was passed, indeed, in 1902, forbidding the 
employment of apprentices below eleven years of age; 
but this does not apply to the manufactories of cotton 
yarn or to mines, in both of which boys of seven or 
eight years are frequently employed. There is, also, 
a law limiting the working hours per day for young 
laborers and women to twelve, but this permits of 
several exceptions and contains no regulations re- 
specting night work. In the cotton-spinning factories 
the working-day consists of eleven hours at the low- 
est, while in many other factories women and young 
persons are not seldom required to work from fifteen 
to seventeen hours per day. 


The wages for men in Japan seldom reach as high 
as 2 francs (38 cents) or over per day; women, as a 


rule, do not get as much as 1 franc (19 cents) per. 


day, while children can earn only from 18 to 50 cen- 
times ($.015 to $.095). 

“In the cotton factories at Osaka the wages of 
the men range from 50 centimes to 1.5 francs ($.095 
to $.285), of the women from 35 centimes to 1 franc 
($.07 to $.19), of the children from 18 to 45 centimes. 
In the paper mills the wages average respectively 
1.35 francs, 50 and 35 centimes. In the engine works 
the wages are higher and frequently amount to from 
1.75 to 3 francs per day. The locomotive engineers 
of the state railways are the best paid, their wages 
amounting to from 3 to 4 francs per day. Brakemen, 
on the other hand, earn, as a rule, not fore than 30 
francs per month, while track layers receive only 75 
centimes ($.14%4).” 

These rates, high for Japan, were reached only 
during the last twenty years of industrial expansion. 

“A carpenter in 1887 earned but $.114 per day, in 
1903, $.285; a stone cutter in the former year received 
$.14; in 1903, $.331%4; a cabinetmaker in the former 
year earned $.095 per day, in the latter, $.26; a 
tailor’s wages for one day in 1887 were $.085, in 1903 
$.22; the wages of cotton spinners and weavers for 
the same period rose, for men from 8 cents to 17 
cents, for women, from 4 cents to 9.5 cents. 

“Against this rise in wages, however, must be 
placed, here as everywhere else, the increase in the 
cost of the necessaries of life and in taxes. The 
prices of rice and wood have increased more than 
one-half in the last fifteen years, while those of 
barley, salt, sugar, tea, petroleum, and coal have 
almost equally increased.” 

There is any amount of contradictory argument 
offered in defense of the Japanese. But there is the 
record of national enmity and insolence, disregard of 
business rights and fairness, and belief of the Jap- 
anese that they will conquer this nation that dare not 
be forgotten. The crowd of short-sighted labor em- 
ployers, missionaries and false teachers, who back 
them up on one weak pretext or another, can never 
form a combination that will make unrestricted im- 
migration of the Asiatics a fact. 

With all due respect for the opinions of the gov- 
ernment, and others who want the Jap, public opin- 
ion will not be swayed in defense of any diplomatic 
or philosophic demands for the admission of the Asi- 
atic immigrant. It is a question of right living with 
us and not of the welfare of some other nations. 

——————— 
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6 
MILLIONS TO FIGHT LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION 


The National Association of Manufacturers, keyed 
up to the point of frenzy at their last meeting, 
decided to appoint a committee of thirty-six to raise 
a fund of a million and a half for the purpose of 
fighting strikes. This money, be it understood, is 
not a corruption fund, but it is to be used for the 
purpose of educating the public as to what the unions 
really are. 

This is a new idea if carried out, but unfortu- 
nately it will not be carried out. Not that the 
Journal charges the Association with bad faith, but 
its notions of public education by the use of printed 
matter will never cost a million and a half and if 
that amount is wasted—and wasted it will be if 
spent for printing, for the replies that can be made 
will set the public against the Association to the 
extent that it will not again rush into print in a 
hurry to present its side of the labor question. 

All associations of employers are very much alike. 
Here and there is to be found one employer who 
has advanced out of the rut far enough to see things 
differently and who dares to say so, but it will be 
noticed that he is not elected to office in his associa- 
tion. The majority of employers, when they get 
together, feed on each others’ bitterness against labor 
organizations until they are ready to declare for 
anything that can be used against them. 

One great trouble with the average employer is 
that he is not willing to consider the employment of 
labor as he does any other business proposition. 
Because an employe dares to fix his wages, and per- 
haps his production, the employer raves and calls 
names and demands protection against “the rapacity 
of labor unions that are arbitrary and propose to 
take his business management away from him.” He 
dwells heavily on the demand of the union for the 
same pay for the good and the poor workman; he 
asserts that the union interferes with the output; 
that the leaders are agitators whose jobs depend on 
the amount of trouble they can make, and other like 
assertions that will not be proved on investigation. 

But take this same raving employer in another bus- 
iness proposition and note the difference. He is all 
courtesy. The market prices and market conditions 
are the basis of his dealings up to the point where the 
trusts come into the calculation, and then he is the 
soul of submission. Restriction of output is another 
matter then; the gentlemen’s agreement among the 
big fellows is an admirable thing for his guidance, 
or he makes believe it is. He accepts it all as a 
matter of business and stands for it. 

The labor organization will welcome a campaign 
of education regardless of who is back of it. If 
the Manufacturers’ Association does not tell the 
truth there surely are enough labor organization 
publications in this country to make them tell it. 
Each trade has its own official publication, and each 
publication ought to be ready, willing and anxious 
to meet every charge against it. 

It is not to be inferred that the organizations are 
blameless or flawless, for we know they are not. 
Organizations have made mistakes. There have been 
failures, but these are not arguments’ against union- 
ism any more than a charge of failure, or dis- 
honesty, against an insurance corporation, a bank 
or a business of any kind, could be called an argu- 
ment against all business. About three-fourths of 
the insurance ventures in this country have gone 
down, yet insurance is not a iailure. he United 
States Steel Company stands charged with the wrecks 
and loss of life and limb because it has not delivered 
a good product to the railroads, but it is not threat- 
ened with a campaign of education on th: part of 
the Manufacturers’ Association. 

The fact is that when trade unions and labor 
organizations of all kinds are compared with busi- 
ness concerns it will be found that their affairs are 
as honestly and capably managed as other business 
concerns, and much more cheaply. 

The entire stock argument against the labor ur.ions 
is therefore summed up in the truth that they will 
fight for what they feel is theirs by right. They 
have incurred the enmity of certain of their em- 
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ployers who have declared so often against the arbi- 
trary position of the organizations, their absolute 
tyranny, their subjection to the walking delegate, 
and their irresponsibility, that most of them believe 
it. So they feel they ought to fight the union blindly, 
and on the blunderbuss plan, rather than try to get 
together with the men and work out a plan of com- 
mon purpose and common advantage. 


The charge is made that union leaders are tyran- 
nical. The truth is that the majority of unions are 
very democratic. The men are the controlling power 
back of their representatives. Every power is vested 
in the membership, and it is back of every action 
taken. There are times when the employe may say 
that he has been ordered to strike, but he ought to 
qualify his statement by adding that the power to 
order was conferred by a vote of his organization. 
Employes do not always tell their emp.vyers when 
they vote to strike. The instances are rare, however, 
where the representative dares to call the men out 
unless the men have given him the power to do so by 
a majority vote. In every union the minority is gov- 
erned by a well-balanced majority. 

The employer sometimes refers to this minority 
as having lost its independence and as being held by 
the autocratic will of the majority. The loss of 
independence is exactly in the same ratio that each 
citizen of this nation loses his independence when 
he subscribes to its form of government. If he did 
not accept equal rights and privileges he would have 
fewer than he has, and every intelligent person 


. knows it. 


The agitators in labor organizations are seldom 
to be found among the officers. There was a time 
when the hothead and blatant orator found a place 
in the front, but not now. The representative is 
usually the most conservative man of the entire 
number, and he is selected because the men feel he 
will not rush them into unnecessary trouble. 


The labor representative became necessary because 
so many employers insisted on meeting their own 
employes, and then, when they did, frequently dis- 
charged the committeemen for daring to come to 
them, and they thus intimidated the rest. The repre- 
sentative who does not depend on the employer for 
his wages does not fear personal results, and he is 
much more effective than one could be who felt that 
he would be singled out for dismissal. The “walking 
delegate” has been misrepresented. He does organ- 
ize and endeavor to spread the influence of his 
organization, both perfectly legitimate efforts. What 
else he does he does because his men have decided 
they want him to do it. 

So far as strikes go, labor organizations want 
none of them, but they do engage in them because 
it is their only way of forcing a settlement regulating 
their wages and working conditions when the em- 
ployer will not meet them. This does not mean that 
every strike is the result of uncompromising demand 
made by the men. They usually are ready,to com- 
promise, but when the employer refuses there is 
nothing left for the men but to strike or give in. 

A strike by no means is the offhand proposition it 
is so often represented to be. The new unions 
sometimes make the mistake of rushing a question, 
but they do not fall into the habit. A strike is a 
very serious matter, carefully considered from every 
point of view, and only undertaken with the approval 
of the general organization. The notion that labor 
organizations like to strike for the fun of it has lost 
ground in late years. The public knows there is 
nothing to it. : 

The man who is out of work is in the same posi- 
tion as the man out on strike. He knows what it 
means to suffer and to see his family suffer. It is 
foolish to say that men welcome suffering. 

It is also charged that unions lower efficiency, 
interfere with personal rights, restrict output, restrict 
apprenticeship, interfere with the right of the em- 
ployer to employ whom he will and to pay what 
wages he will. On the surface these statements may 
appear to have some truth and fairness, but when we 
get to the underlying causes for the statements we 
can readily understand the injustice of the entire in- 
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dictment. There are cases of labor organization un- 
fairness, but at that it usually is a matter of self-de- 
fense with them, and if they did not insist on what is 
regarded as unfair the employer would practice 
greater unfairness on his employes. 


The interference by labor unions with the per-~ 


sonal right of the employe is a question that has 
been greatly exaggerated. The man outside of the 
union has no personal rights the employer pretends 
to respect. In the organization he is bound by the 
will of the majority,.and he loses his personal free- 
dom just as all of us lose our personal freedom when 
we agree to be governed by one set of laws. We all 
appreciate the needs of a common government, and 
consider we have strengthened our degree of per- 
sonal liberty by agreeing to share the same govern- 
ment. We surrender the liberty we receive in both 
government and labor organization—that is, we have 
40 more nor no less than all of the others. 


The employers assert that wages are made equal 
by the union for the good and poor workman. This 
is not so. There is a minimum wage fixed for the 
employes, but there is no rule to hinder the employer 
from rewarding the better workman with higher pay 
if he wants to do so. If the man is not worth the 
minimum wage he need not be employed. If he is 
worth more, the employer can easily pay him more. 
The minimum wage rate was fixed to protect the 
better class workman, and not altogether for the 
protection of the inferior workman. It is a rule 
that tries to keep the inferior workman from enter- 
ing into competition at half wages that finally would 
mean the standard wage unless there was the mini- 
mum wage rate to protect the superior workman. 

Against these facts the employers offer the mis- 
takes of the organizations, and in truth, certain in- 
justices. But they do not make specific mention of 
special causes for complaint. They take one special 
instance and from it base their judgment on the 
entire field of operation, which is unfair—and they 
know it. Organizations have made mistakes, so 
have their employers. Both will make more, and if 
this proposed programme of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is carried out there will be still greater 
errors to be charged to the employers. The labor 
organizations would welcome a campaign of fair 
publicity, and they will meet anything the Manufac- 
turers can offer the public. The general trend of 
sentiment is not so much with the employers as it 
once was, and a labor “Assassination Society” will 
not get far with its work without challenge. 


The public press has sounded a note of warning 
against the proposed war against the unions. The 
New York Sun alone approves, and this ought to 
give a black eye to the movement, for whatever of 
this character the Sun approves can be accepted as 
entirely wrong in principle and practice. 

The Wall Street Journal declared for co-operation 
between the employer and the employe. It said: 

“Organized labor is here to stay, just as organized 
capital is. Both are proper within certain limitations. 
The abuse of organization is as mad on the part of 
labor as it is on the part of capital. Boycotts are as 
wrong as rebates or any other method of unfair com- 
petition. The thing to do is for organized capital 
and organized labor to get together on a programme 
of conciliation, and not to make war upon each 
other.” 

The Washington Times agreed, and referred to 
the war the railway managers made on the railway 
organizations thirty years ago. It said: 

“The railroad managers solved the problem of 
their relations with the unions by recognizing them, 
dealing with them as organizations, making them 
responsible, encouraging them to place their strong- 
est, ablest, most skillful men in charge of their busi- 
ness. To-day there is no complaint by the railroads 
against labor organization. Strikes are almost un- 
known, the men are satisfied, and the corporations 
feel a security that was unknown to them until they 
had recognized their employes as intelligent, well- 
intentioned people, who enjoyed the same right to 
organize that the Government has conferred upon 
corporations. 
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“The assumption that the right and privilege of 
organization and co-operation are to be reserved for 
the benefit of a small minority of the community, 
while they are to be denied to the majority, will 
never prevail in this country. It might obtain in 
Russia for a while, but not even there permanently.” 

The New York Times holds that it is a starting 
of a war of the classes, disastrous to everybody. It 
hoots at the pretended campaign of education, and 
said: 

“How can the Manufacturers’ Association, by the 
use of its funds, hope to inform the public about 
union methods better than they are kept informed 
by the newspaper press? There is no necessity to 
raise or to spend a million and a half dollars, or 
even one dollar, for ‘a campaign of education’ upon 
labor-union methods. 


“The Federation of Labor Unions naturally sug- 
gests a Federation of Employers. If that policy 
were carried out there would be no little danger 
that the analogy of the vicious ‘sympathy strike’ 
might be followed. It would not be consistent, nor 
would it be sensible, to resort to methods that have 
been so unsparingly condemned by employers. There 
are bad unions just as there are bad corporations, 
and the good must inevitably suffer from the wicked- 
ness of the bad. The mere raising of a fund will 
not put a stop to the abuses of the boycott, the 
causeless strike, and the violence of ‘entertainment 
committees,’ nor will it check the spirit of unreason 
that possesses so many labor agitators. We know 
of no better cure for these evils than public opinion, 
the sense of fairness and justice, that pervades aver- 
age humanity. Its working is often discouragingly 
slow, but it is sure to be reasonably effective.” 

Some of the press believe the relations between 
the two parties are susceptible of improvement. We 
agree with them, and if the educational campaign 
will only tell the truth from both sides we will 
welcome it. If it is a campaign of abuse we will 
meet it. The New York Globe fairly well repre- 
sents the conservative idea that looks for some pos- 
sible improvement. In part it said: 

“In concrete cases the blacklist, the boycott, the 
limitation of apprentices, the open shop, may mean 
real and serious wrongs. In such cases the associa- 
tions of manufacturers are entitled to publish and 
denounce them. In other cases these practices may 
be entirely defensible and desirable—viewed from a 
standpoint of broad social good. The courts have 
taught us discrimination. At first they condemned 
strikes utterly—strikes were not lawful in England 
until 1824. Then they gradually legalized them. 
And so with boycotts—the passive boycott, and even 
in some cases the active boycott, they upheld where 
social progress has seemed to warrant it. * * * In 
such cases a campaign of education by capitalists or 
unions, or whosoever really appreciates the situation, 
is praiseworthy.” 

The Journal is perhaps going a little out of the 
course that it might hold and avoid censure from the 
friends of the employers. But this is a labor ques- 
tion; while not directed against the brotherhoods, 
or the railway organizations in the train, yard and 
engine service, it affects all of us alike. It is the 
question of principle and organization protection 
that must be considered, for what affects one of the 
unions that is doing right affects all of us. There is 
no feeling that we are better than the other organ- 
izations, nor is there disposition to feel we ought to 
hold aloof from the controversy because we might 
not be directly concerned as an organization. It is 
a fight against labor organization, and we believe in 
the main that the organizations subject to attack 
are properly managed, and we therefore regard their 
fight as our fight—Railroad Trainmen’s Journal. 

ee See 

The longshoremen’s strike at New York, which 
had been in progress for six weeks, was formally 
declared off at a meeting of the nineteen branches 
of the Longshoremen’s Union Protective Society on 
June 13. 
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Demand union-labeled goods. 


It’s Pure-That’s Sure 
MAJESTIC GINGER ALE..22, 


Bottled Exclusively by 


MAJESTIC BOTTLING CO. Inc. 
Goetze, Spiro & Gostze, Proprietors 


Ellis and Beideman Streets, S. F. 


Manufacturers of 


All Flavors Distilled Water, Car- 
bonated Beverages, Ete. 


PRODUCTS BOTTLED BY UNION MEN 


OCorcrorMeasion, 
UNION TAILORS AND UP-TO-DATE FURNISHERS 
132 Van Ness Ave., near Hayes 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street 


UNION MEN 
and WOMEN 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 
The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
oods. 
yee one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


San Francisco 


Milkers Protective Union, 886 


OF CALIFORNIsa 


wre. PRODUCED 
UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS 
Cagrright s2¢ Trade Mart Regateres 1 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 
and Cafe 


700 McAllister St. 


Telephone Page 1838 
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NON-UNION SEWING MACHINES. 


Machinists, Local No. 83, and the Metal Polish- 
ers and Buffers, Local No. 3, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have issued the following circular regarding the 
products of the Standard Sewing Machine Company: 


To Organized Labor Everywhere—GreETING: We 
again call your attention to the unfairness of the 
Standard Sewing Machine Company. After all 
efforts to bring about a settlement had failed, this 
company was placed on the unfair list by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Metal Polishers, Buffers, etc., 
and the United Trades and Labor Council of Cleve- 
land. 


On the 15th day of May, 1905, our members em- 
ployed by the Standard Sewing Machine Company 
presented an agreement asking for the 9-hour day 
and a 10 per cent. increase in wages. Upon present- 
ing the agreement the committee was at once dis- 
charged, and later on were informed that they would 
not be taken back unless they came back as individ- 
uals and would apologize for daring to hand in the 
agreement; and furthermore that the Standard 
Sewing Machine Company would have nothing what- 
ever to do with a labor union. 

You will notice that this fight has been on for 
about two years and not one man who struck in 
defense of his union has ever gone back to work 
for this company, although a number of them had 
given the best years of their life in the employ of 
this company and owing to their age have had a hard 
time getting employment elsewhere. * * * * 

Remember that an injury to one is the concern 
of all, and a quick push and a long pull will bring 
speedy results, and thanking you in advance for your 
support, we remain, fraternally yours, 
Machinists—Wm. Schneider, H. F. Vollmer, Ther- 

on Johnston. 

Metal Polishers—John Burke, John Willert, Max 

Frank—Committee. : 

The following machines are made by the Standard 
Sewing Machine Company: All rotary machines, 
both for family and factory use, bearing their 
names, and Vibrator Sewing Machines; also Para- 
gon, Kensington, Arlington, Arlington Gem, Nor- 
wood, Family Gem, Black Diamond, Our Very Best, 
Fashion, Metropolitan, International, Majestic, Su- 
perior, Favorite, Westlake, Perfection, El Corea, 
New Howe, Perla de la Casa, Imperial, Two in one 
Standard, High Arm Philadelphia Machine, Im- 
proved Faultless, Eliza, Raiz, Family Queen, Ball 
Bearing, Swift, Arnold. 

Also manufacture the Standard Computing Cheese 
Cutter for the Sutherland & Dow Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

a 

The Government of Belgium, having refused to 
pass a measure reducing the hours of labor in mines, 
was defeated on a vote taken in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


LAUNDRY WORKERS. 
The following resolutions were adopted by Steam 


Laundry Workers, Local No. 26, at the last regular 
meeting of the organization: 

“WuereEas, We were engaged in a strike for better 
conditions for the last eleven weeks; and 

“Whereas, The labor organizations of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity have donated to us the sum of 
$13,000 during- the time of our strike; and 

“WHEREAS, These same organizations extended to 
us their moral support and have helped us to bring 
about a settlement of our strike; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By Steam Laundry Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 26, in regular meeting assembled, that we 
extend to these organizations our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks for the assistance rendered to us; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to assist 
these organizations in whatever manner we may be 
called upon to do so in the future; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread on the minutes of this union and copies sent 
to all unions which made contributions, to the 
Lazor Ciarion, Organised Labor and to the press of 
San Francisco. 


WAITERS. 

The semi-annual election of officers of Waiters’ 
Union, Local No. 30, was held on Thursday, the 
27th ult. The following are the successful -candi- 
dates : 

President, M. P. Scott; First Vice-President, Her- 
man Elbing; Second Vice-President, Burt Larue; 
Recording Secretary, A. C. Beck; Financial Secre- 
tary, Theo. Johnson; Treasurer, A. J. Peterson; 
Business Agents, J. J. O'Brien and Robert L. Grim- 
mer; Trustees, Peter Jensen, J. McWilliams, F. 
Emery; Execufive Board, J. McWilliams, F. Unger, 


_ George Grant, P. E. Dempsey, H. Baron, O. J. Mc- 


Elroy, T. Talbot, M. P. Scott, H. Elbing, George 
Conley, J. D. Kirkpatrick, Burt Larue. Delegates to 
Local Joint Executive Board—M. P. Scott, Theo. 
Johnson, J. D. Kirkpatrick; Alternates, J. McWil- 
liams, Thomas Aylward, Herman Elbing. Delegates 
to Labor Council, J. McWilliams, Herman Elbing, 
Burt Larue, A. C. Rose, Theo. Johnson, M. P. 
Scott, Robert L. Grimmer, J. J. O’Brien, Thomas 
Aylward, J. D. Kirkpatrick. 


————@———_ 
MOYER-HAYWOOD DEFENSE LEAGUE. 
The Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone Defense 


League will hold a special meeting at Bent’s Hall, 
Twenty-second and Folsom Sts., Sunday, July 7th, at 
10 o’clock sharp. All delegates are requested to at- 
tend as business of importance must be acted upon at 
once. By order of the Executive Committee. 

E. R. Sritz, Secretary. 


Ee 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 

The next regular meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, No. 18, to San Francisco Typographical Union, 
No. 21, will take place on Monday, July 8th, at 2 p. 
m., at the residence of Mrs. M. A. Barron, 3331 
Sacramento Street. Until further notice all future 
meetings will take place at the above address. 

Mary A. Barron, Secretary. 


MAILERS. 

At the last regular meeting of Mailers’ Union, No. 
18, it was decided to assess each member 50 cents per 
week for the benefit of the unions now on strike. 

John F. Garvey was elected uelegate to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union Convention to be held 
at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Fifty-one years ago the first Eight-Hour League 
in Australia was established in Melbourne, and Par- 
liament has not yet made eight hours a legal day’s 
work. In this direction the unions have done more 
than Parliaments for wage-earners. 

SEs 

The municipality of Nichteroy, Brazil, has called 
for tenders for the construction of model workmen’s 
dwellings. This was also talked about in Rio de 
Janeiro some time ago, but so far nothing seems to 
have been done in the matter. 


SAN FRANCISCO IS ALL RIGHT. 

What is the matter with San Francisco? 

If the answer to this question, says the Coast S¢7- 
men’s Journal, be gathered from the press accoun:'s 
of conditions in that city, there is no escape from 
the conclusion that things are in a pretty bad way, 

The disposition of the press in any given localii, 
to boost its own burg at the expense of its neigh- 
bors has been given full swing in the treatment «/ 
the situation in San Francisco. In the present jn- 
stance this feature of newspaper enterprise has tlc 
excuse of being justified by local press accounis. 
In fact, the local press is the worst knocker in the 
case, 

A certain “prominent citizen” of San Francisco 
recently visited the editor of a certain New York 
daily and complained of the exaggerated reports 
printed by the latter, concerning affairs in the Pacitj 
Coast metropolis. The great editor listened pa- 
tiently, then touched a button and called for the 
latest clippings from the San Francisco papers. Re. 
ferring his visitor to these authoritative (?) items of 
“news from home,” the editor remarked that the ac- 
counts appearing in his own paper were merely re- 
productions from the San Francisco papers, toned 
down in the interest of conservatism. 

Without attempting to minimize in the slightest 
degree the difficulties of the situation, we are con- 
vinced that the troubles of San Francisco are due 
very largely, and in fact chiefly, to newspaper sensa- 
tionalism. A candid survey of events, past and 
present, will bear out this view. 

A single great fact must be borne clearly in mind 
if we would form any correct or reliable judgment 
of the existing situation and its meaning. That fact 
is the earthquake and conflagration of last year. A 
moment’s reflection will show that that event under- 
lies all the subsequent minor happenings of the year. 
Yet it is apparent that much, if not all, of the lament 
over the later happenings ignores this fundamental 
cause, Or recalls it only as an incident of the general 
trouble, as a coequal element in the mass of misfor- 
tunes. 

The earthquake and fire destroyed property valued 
at $500,000,000. Of this sum something like $200,- 
000,000 has been made good by insurance. It is 
inevitable that a situation such as this should make 
itself felt in a thousand different ways—that it should 
be felt in every conceivable way, from the disturb 
ance of the circles of high finance down to the 
effect upon the humblest home in the city. The im- 
mediate effects of the great calamity are the smallest 
part of the business. The pressing needs of the 
moment diverted attention from individual losses, 
with the resultant spirit of mutual helpfulness which 
has aroused so much admiration abroad and so much 
self-satisfaction at home. 

Then, too, the sum paid in insurance served to 
create a boom in all lines of industry. The same 
amount of money would have sufficed to make a stir 
in even the largest city; in San Francisco it wrought 
the miracle of reconstruction to which the whole 
world points with wonder and pride. For a whole 
year everything went merrily. Everybody was ani- 
mated by the sole desire to make good the losses of 
the fire in the shortest possible period. Further, the 
means were available for that purpose to an extent 
at least equal to the capacity of labor to perform the 
task imposed upon it. For the time being the labor 
problem was settled. There was more work than 
workers; consequently the conditions of labor were 
raised to the highest possible point. 

Had the boom continued it is probable that San 
Francisco would have escaped much of the trouble 
that has since arisen, But booms, like everything 
else, must come to an end. The $200,000,000 of 
insurance money was expended within a year, leav- 
ing much work still to be done and leaving many 
persons still in doubt as to the future. The change 
in the circumstances of the city did not end, how- 
ever, with the change in the condition of the “money 
market.” Far from it. The advantages of the boom 
had been shared by some classes of the people much 
more largely than by others; indeed, in several im- 
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portant instances the boom was an: actual ‘disadvan- 
‘age. The boom created an extraordinary demand 
for labor in certain industries, while lessening the 
demand in others. The result was a general dis- 
turbance, in fact an inversion, of the relations usu- 
lly existing between certain trades, and a consequent 
Jissatisfaction among the workers in the trades thus 
placed at a relative disadvantage. Hence the strikes 
in several industries. 


It is unnecessary to go into the details of these 
industrial disputes; suffice to say that the increase 
1 wages in certain lines of work for which there 
rose a great demand—which increase was due as 
iuch, and probably more, to the increase in the cost 
i living than to the law of supply and demand— 
reated a natural desire, and in fact an obvious ne- 
cessity, for a proportionate increase in other indus- 
ries. The man who in normal times received more 
vages than his fellow saw the latter outstrip him 
i. this respect by reason of the increased demand 
ior the latter’s services or by reason of some other 
lvantage in his conditions. The former accord- 
ingly set about restoring the normal relation of 

iges, not by pulling down his more fortunate fel- 

\v workman, but by elevating himself. This course 
may be open to question when considered from the 
;oint of view of supply and demand, but when con- 

dered upon the grounds of the cost of living there 
1s no denying the justice, or at least provocation, of 
the step. 

We deem it quite safe to say that the industrial 
troubles of the present or recent past in San Fran- 

isco may be referred to the general upheaval caused 
by the great fire. To put the matter in its briefest 
‘erms, San Francisco has reached the point of being 
forced to realize that she has suffered a great loss 
of material wealth. The past year has been a period 
of great activity; it has also been a period of great 
forgetfulness. We have been dancing for a year, 
and we must now pay the piper. 

Of course, the awakening is painful in proportion 
as the slumber has been deep. Those who find them- 
selves suddenly jolted out of a fool’s paradise may 
perhaps be excused for feeling out of sorts. The 
remedy in such cases lies in an honest effort to be- 
come accustomed to the light. Certainly nothing is 
to be hoped for from any attempt to close the eyes 
to the truth of the situation, least of all from any 
process of closing the eyes and opening the mouth 
ut the same time. Those who have not been asleep 
during the year and who are therefore able to draw 
a straight line from cause to effect see nothing in 
the conditions of San Francisco to cause alarm either 
in the present or in the future. The conditions of 
the present, however disagreeable these are, flow 
naturally from a single great cause, in itself largely 
preventable. Doubtless the temblor is beyond human 
control, but the same admission need not be made 
regarding the jerry-built structure and the insecure 
water main. The destruction wrought by the earth- 
quake and fire was due almost entirely to the latter 
elements of the case, and only nominally to the 
earthquake itself. With proper regard for the lesson 
taught by the events of the last year, San Francisco 
may look confidently to a future of larger growth 
and greater importance in the affairs of the world. 


The elements most to be feared by San Francisco 
are not physical, but personal; not natural, but arti- 
ficial. These elements are to be found at the ex- 
tremes of the social gamut, among the men at the 
top and the men at the bottom of the column. By 
an apparent paradox both of these elements are 
actuated by the same desire, namely to “tie up the 
town.” Fortunately, these elements, even when com- 
bined, are in a minority. Both in numbers and in 
common sense the citizenship of San Francisco is 
Superior to any plot against the good name of the 
city. Recent events have demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the people of San Francisco cannot be set by 
the ears in any plot to further private ends at 
public expense. Great wrongs have been perpe- 
trated under the guise of great charity at a time 
when the people were helpless, or at least predis- 
posed to take good intentions for granted. The day 


of public demoralization has passed and the day of 
public atonement has been ushered in. 

San Francisco is all right, press reports and pluto- 
cratic or political plots to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The “moral fiber” of the people is still a thing 
to be reckoned with, notwithstanding the lamenta- 
tions of the press moralists. As time passes and 
the city regains her feet after the trying ordeal of 
the past few months, San Francisco will present to 
the world its greatest example of a brave and free 
people triumphant over its enemies within and 
without. Again we say, San Francisco is all right! 

———_ 
THE LIVING PROBLEM OF THE 
NEWCOMER. 

There is an old saying to the effect that “one half 
of the world does not know how the other half 
lives,” to which might be added, if it did it would 
be scared to death at the risks it takes from the other 
half. If the possible dangers of infection, contagion 
and death could be understood, it would be better for 
the health, wealth and morals of the world. 


There is so little known of how the “other half” 
lives that investigation would surely bring remedy. 
No one cares to invite contagion, infection and death, 
yet in the housing problem of every large city all 
of these dangers are overlooked, with the result that 
periodical outbreaks of disease are common and 
unpreventable so long as conditions are allowed to go 
unchecked. 


Every city has its poor quarters in which sanitary 
conditions are unknown. The dangerous practices 
to health that make the Old World cities centers of 
disease are carried on here regardless of sanitary, 
building code and inspection laws. 

It is the common practice for foreigners to crowd 
together in a quarter selected by themselves and 
from which they keep all others. It is a dangerous 
practice, that of establishing centers of population 
to which persons of one particular nation are con- 
fined, for there is no opportunity for them to get 
away from the unhealthy practices common to them 
in the land of their birth, and it is a fact that the 
poorer people of the Old World are notoriously dirty 
and subject to diseases. 


The immigration question is not one of numbers 
alone. If it were it would not necessarily be a seri- 
ous problem. It is one of assimilation, of teaching 
the lower classes the necessity for a better standard 
of living which is impossible as long as the new- 
comers are herded together without opportunity to 
know of the better standards. When people can 
live on a crust, or the refuse of the garbage can, are 
content to sleep in vermin-infested huts and work 
unlimited hours per day for low wages, they are 
dangerous to our wage standards and all that go 
with them. This great question of wage competition, 
coupled with the absolute necessity for assimilation, 
is the basis of all our immigration evils, and unless 
we exercise determined effort to make the new- 
comers live as human beings ought to live, the 
entire American people will pay the penalty for neg- 
lect to enforce proper living conditions. 

We have no particular objection to the immigrant 
because he is an immigrant, but we do object to the 


kind of an immigrant he is. We want him to live 


like a human being and not like an animal. Truth 
to tell, there are few animals that would, or could, 
live as some of these newcomers are satisfied to live, 

Like many other great questions with us, the one 
of proper living has become too much mixed up in 
politics. Municipal politicians do not care to en- 
force seemingly harsh measures for fear of offending 
the foreign vote, and in addition thereto many of 
the aforesaid office-holders might be caught in the 
dragnet of municipal reform. 

Another matter that ought to be the subject of 
careful investigation is the manufacture of every 
product that is offered for consumption. In the 
underground bakeries and other shops preparing 
foods for sale there is too much carelessness and 
lack of sanitary precaution. Too much ‘care cannot 
be given to the preparation of what we eat, and yet 
how little do we know of most of it. The cheaper 


it is the worse it is, which may be natural, but it is 
decidedly unhealthy. 

When candymakers, living a dozen in a room, have 
to chase the kittens out of the kettle before they can 
get to work it is time to put them out of business. 
When the banana peddler takes the fruit to bed with 
him to make it ripen quickly, it is time that he is put 
on the stone pile. When the mill and factory work- 
ers use their beds in relays, that is, occupy thé bed 
by turns, night and day, it is time for the authorities 
to shut off the practice, and when foreign workers 
eat, sleep and die in the same room it is time that 
common decency and regard for the American work- 
man and his standard of living come to the rescue 
and spread those people out over more space. 

It is not the American workman who encourages 
these practices, but it is the American employer. 
What is the result? To-day there are cities, where 
this low-class population abounds, that have to feed 
the children before they. can go to school; free 
medicines are provided; free dentists and oculists 
look after the teeth and eyes, and free dispensaries 
must be maintained by the municipality, or charity 
to care for them and their parents. They cannot 
make enough to care for themselves, and if they 
could they would not spend their money, as it 
appears to them, foolishly. 

The writer would not have these free institutions 
withheld, because they are necessary; but if proper 
wages were paid and proper living conditions were 
enforced they would not be needed. But we permit 
these standards, lax morals and a poor system of 
life generally, and in company with them we have 
free medicines, free dentists, free food and free 
everything to keep body and soul together, and in 
keeping with it all we have cheap wages and living 
for the man who wants something better. 

Let us put these things where they belong. Dyna- 
mite the hovel and build the sanitary home. It will 
cost more rent, but that will create a demand for 
better wages. All things will break evenly so far as 
rents and wages go, and better health, morals, living 
and physical conditions will come to everybody 
through assimilation that will assimilate. If the 
newcomers will not live decently and close to Amer- 
ican standards, then let us make them. 

————_ oa —_ 
ODDITIES OF LESE-MAJESTE. 

In ancient times the crime thus styled upon the 
statute books was high treason, a willful offense 
against the life, person or name of “the Lord’s an- 
nointed.” To offend against “the divinity that doth 
hedge a king” is still visited with heavy penalties, 
especially in Germany, where the Emperor is ex- 
ceedingly strict in enforcing the law. A Berlin car- 
penter, according to the Koelnische Zeitung, has re- 
cently been made an example of and sentenced to 
a month’s imprisonment for putting out his tongue 
at the Kaiser as his Imperial Majesty was driving 
past. As there are no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-five paragraphs in the German statute-books 
expounding lese-majeste, we need not be surprised, 
says the Literary Digest, at the list of sentences 
passed upon other deep-dyed criminals, given as fol- 
lows in the Westminster Gazette (London) : 

“Not long ago an unfortunate private was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment for saying to 
a comrade that the Kaiser might pay more attention 
to the salutes of his soldiers; a Silesian schoolboy 
was prosecuted for smiling while his Majesty’s 
health was being drunk, and a governess for signing 
her name in a hotel visitors’ book immediately below 
that of the King of Saxony; while a German editor 
went to prison for three months for stating in his 
paper that the Kaiser received £2,000 a day for 
signing a few documents. The law respects neither 
age, sex nor nationality. A Dresden lady of seventy- 
four was sent to jail for six months for an unflatter- 
ing reference to the Saxon King; about the same 
time a boy of fourteen received a similar sentence 
for speaking disrespectfully of the Kaiser; and for 
the same offense two American ladies were arrested 
and expelled from Germany.” 
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GETTING A LIVING. 
BY PROF. IRA W. HOWERTH. 

Getting a living is a problem in the practical art 
of getting wealth. Wealth, though only one of the 
elements of complete living, is an essential one. No 
wealth, no life. In some manner all who live must 
get a living, using the word living as equivalent to 
the material means of life. Now, aside from down- 
right" theft or robbery, there are three methods by 
which a living may be obtained. They are the para- 
sitic, the predatory and the productive. 

The parasitic method is most clearly exemplified 
by the pauper and the idle rich, though these by no 
means exhaust the list of social parasites. In the 
animal and plant worlds a parasite is any organism 
that lives upon the body of another. So a social 
parasite is one who gets his living from society, 
appropriating by virtue of law or custom, or per- 
sonal relationship, the products of the labor of 
others, but without resort to fraud, theft or vio- 
lence. The social parasite need not necessarily be 
idle, but he produces nothing. He may live in rags 
or in splendor, but economically he is a mouth with- 
out hands. Society, as a rule, condemns him, but 
it does not recognize the true extent of the parasitic 
class. It includes the tramp, the vagabond and the 
pauper in its conception, but is slow to recognize 
that the idle rich belong in the same category. 


Said Professor Cairnes, the celebrated economist, 
in a passage often quoted: “It is important, on 
moral no less than on economic grounds, to insist 
upon this, that no public benefit of any kind arises 
from the existence of an idle rich class. The wealth 
accumulated by their ancestors and others on their 
behalf, where it is employed as capital, no doubt 
helps to sustain industry; but what they consume 
in luxury and idleness is not capital, and helps to 
sustain nothing but their own unprofitable lives. 
By all means they must have their rents and their 
interest as it is written in the bond, but let them 
take their proper place as drones in the hive, gorg- 
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ing at a feast to which they have contributed noth- 
ing.” 

Economically, then, the pauper class and the “leis- 
ure class” come to the same thing. Both classes 
exemplify the parasitic method of life. 

This method of getting a living carries its own 
penalty. Parasitism always results in degeneracy. 
Dependence brings helplessness. The strengthening 
and ennobling effects of useful labor are lost to 
social parasites. It is consequently impossible for 
them to develop in themselves the highest character. 
At the same time they prevent others from attaining 
their highest development. For these reasons, if 
for no others, they should be frowned upon by soci- 
ety. They deserve and will receive the contempt of 
all right-thinking people. 

The second method of getting a living is to obtain 
by fraud, force or cunning, exerted within the pale 
of law, a share of the product of labor. It is the 
method of the grafter, the exploiter, the business 
man who divorces his business from morals—of all 
who take from those who make. The essential 
difference between those who follow this method and 
those who employ the method previously spoken of 
is the difference between the animal parasite and 
the bird or beast of prey. The first depends upon 
others, the second preys upon others; hence it is 
called “predatory.” Those who live by the predatory 
method are not idle. On the contrary, they are 
often among the most active members of society. 
They may be distinguished from the real agents of 
production, however, by the limitation of their 
economic function to the matter of altering 
to their own advantage the distribution of 
the wealth produced by others. They work, but, as 
it is sometimes said, they work the workers. In- 
stead of doing something they do somebody. 

It is obvious that those who live by the predatory 
method are not ethically superior to social parasites. 
Economically they are alike in this, that neither 
produces. And yet throughout history the preda- 


able. The destructive soldier, the plundering baron, 
the exploiting capitalist, have ever been the men 
most admired and emulated. What man to-day does 
not feel complimented if you speak of his aquiline 
or leonine. qualities, or who would not get mad and 
want to fight if you should liken him to a sheep or 
a dog? The lion—the typical beast of prey—is stil] 
the symbol of our ideal type of manhood. Only one 
of the great teachers of the world has had the wis- 
dom to perceive and the courage to proclaim that 
the truly ideal qualities are those of the much 
despised domestic animal. This he did when he 
said, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” 


Of course, the historical explanation of the dignity 
and honor attaching to the predatory life is simple 
enough. It is the same as that of the contempt in 
which the life of labor has always been held. Pro- 
ductive labor, at first imposed upon the slave, be- 
cause more irksome than hunting and fighting, has 
brought with it, even into our time, the taint of 
slavery. Hence to live upon labor, rather than by 
labor, has always been a badge of respectability. 
But when we examine the real nature of predation, 
and its economic results, we see that it differs from 
robbery in no respect save its legal sanction. The 
same instinct and perception, however, that led soci- 
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ety to outlaw the thief and the robber must sooner 
or later induce it to take the same step in regard to 
all who live by preying upon their fellows. Things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other. 

The third method of getting a living is by actually 
producing the commodities upon which one lives, 
or their equivalent, or by rendering adequate service 
in exchange for them. It is illustrated by all who, 
with mind or muscle, are engaged in the process of 
creating utilities. This is the method of productive 
labor. It is the only method that has even a relative 
justification. It works no injustice to others. It 
develops character, individual and social. Society 
has been slow to recognize its peculiar c.aical merits, 
but the time must come, if right is to prevail, when 
it alone will be stamped with the mark of social 
approval. 

Society, then, may be roughly divided into three 
classes, determined by the several methods of gain- 
ing a livelihood. These are the producers, the plun- 
derers and the parasites. The line between these 
classes is vague and ill defined. A man may belong 
‘o each of them at different periods of his life. 
Indeed, he may belong to all three at once. Some 
of his wealth may be produced by himself or earned, 
and some appropriated parasitically, or predatorily. 
But usually men follow one method or the other, 
and are hence susceptible to classification on the 
ground here suggested. Economic function, the 
mode of getting a living, is indeed the true basis 
of a scientific division of society into economic 
classes. Mr. Ghent, in his book entitled “Mass and 
Class,” proceeds upon this ground and divides society 
into the following classes: Wage-earning producers, 
self-employing producers, social servants, traders, 
idle capitalists, and retainers. This classification 
only represents a more refined analysis. The sig- 
nificant fact is that there are such classes. It is use- 
less to deny their existence. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that it be recognized if we are to arrive at an 
explanation of the present conflict of opinion in re- 
gard to questions of capital and labor. 


As long as these different methods of getting a 
living are followed, and as long as the classes aris- 
ing from them continue to exist, there will be differ- 
ing and conflicting views of the problems of life and 
labor. For nothing is clearer than that a man’s eco- 
nomic and ethical views are affected by his mode of 
life. If you wish to know what a man thinks of a 
given problem, study his interests. Interests deter- 
mine views more frequently than they are deter- 
mined by them. 


Why is it, for instance, that the employer is likely 


to be suspicious of trades unions, to oppose the 


raising of wages, the reduction of the hours of labor, 
and the closed shop, while the laborer may be ex- 
pected to favor them all? It is not because either 
is necessarily ignorant or dishonest. It is because 
each belongs to a specified class having specific eco- 
nomic functions and interests, and the thought of 
each is affected by these interests. The employer 
may persuade himself that the particular thing which 
he opposes—the union, picketing, the closed shop—is 
“un-American,” “subversive of the fundamental 
principles of our government,” a “violation of lib- 
erty,” and may swell with the soothing conviction 
that he is the champion of human freedom, but the 
fact will remain that self-interest is, as a rule, his 
primary motive and that his profits are the sacred 
ark of the covenant which he so zealously defends. 

So the laborer may plume himself on his superior 
morality and denounces the villainy of “profit- 
grinding,” the social harmfulness of the open shop, 
the degradation of piece-work, and the like, but it 
will be none the less true that behind it all 
stands the wage scale which is the primary object of 
his jealous care. 

Does it follow that both are equally right? Not 
at all. Both may be equally honest, but which one 
is right depends upon which one stands for the per- 
manent interests of society, which one represents 
most nearly the ethics which are destined to become 
universal. 
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Now, it so happens that, as has been pointed ‘out, 
the productive method is, of all the forms of getting 
a living, freest from the element of spoliation. The 
ethics of the producing class must therefore, most 
nearly approximate the final form. The two great 
moral convictions that have arisen and gained gen- 
eral acceptance among productive laborers have been 
described by Mr. Ghent as the ethic of usefulness and 
the ethic of fellowship. The ethic of usefulness 
he defines as the conviction that work of social value 
is the only title to income; that when no social ser- 
vice is rendered no reward is due; that the man 
who will not work is not entitle1 to eat. The ethic 
of fellowship or brotherhood is the conviction of the 
duty of friendly association and collective effort for 
mutual benefit. These two ethics are fundamental 
and permanent. They must become universal, for 
they are necessary to the highest kind of living. The 
method of getting a livelihood that violates either of 
them must be supplanted, for the hope of the world 
is that the life of each will so enlarge and be so or- 
dered that in getting a living no one will in any res- 
pect interfere with the rights of others to life, or 
prevent his own physical, mental, moral, and esthetic 
development. 

Ethical considerations, then, demand that the vari- 
ous economic classes of society be metged into one 
—the producing class. This would lead to identity 
of interests, which alone can bring unanimity of 
opinion, and, as a consequence,: industrial peace. It 
is obvious that this whole matter is primarily a ques- 
tion of creating or transforming opinion—a question 
of education. Somehow men must be made to see 
and feel that to live by the labor of others is unjust, 
degrading and dishonorable. They must be made to 
realize, not merely the respectability of productive 
labor, but also that without it as an element of life 
no man can really live. 

Living will then become in part the result, as well 
as the true object, of getting a living. 


a 
FINES AND WAGES. 

Involving only a small amount of money, but what 
is considered a large principle, the Atlantic Mills 
carried the case brought against them by Frank 
Giglio, a minor, to the Superior Court in Providence, 
and a few days ago the jury in Judge Brown’s court 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, Giglio, and 
against the Atlantic Mills, with damages assessed 
in favor of the boy for $3.31, the full amount claimed. 

By a rule enforced at the Atlantic Mills, the oper- 
atives were required to give ten days’ notice if they 
wished to leave work. Failing to do this, the pen- 
alty was a deduction of three days’ wages on the re- 
turn of the employe. Giglio said that he was out sick 
for a week, and when he went back to work the sum 
of $3.31 was deducted from his pay the next time he 
received his money. 

Counsel was employed to recover the $3.31 and suit 
was brought in the Sixth District Court. The de- 
fendant was not satisfied with the decision there, for 
it upset the workings of the rule, and an appeal was 
taken. Under the charge of Judge Brown the plain- 
tiff was entitled to all the wages he had earned, and 
the jury gave verdict for $3.31 for Giglio. 

et eg 


Fifteen hundred to two thousand drivers of deliv- 
ery wagons of the American Ice Company went on a 
strike at New York on June 28, to enforce a demand 
for extra pay for extra work. The depots of the 
company were stored with ice, and its arrival was ur- 
gently awaited by thousands, but hardly a wagon of 
the ice company was moved. 

a 

The striking telephone operators at Butte, Mont., 
returned to the offices of the Rocky Mountain Bell 
Telephone Company on June 27, under a ten days’ 
truce, arranged by the local Central Labor Council. 
The girls will strike July 7, if the linemen’s strike is 
not settled by that time. 

—_@_____—_—_ 

The British steamer Kumeric arrived at Honolulu, 
T. H., on June 27, from Madeira with 1050 Portu- 
guese, who will be employed on plantations. 
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SACRIFICE WORKERS LIVES FOR GREED. 
If constant dropping will wear away a stone, con- 
stant hammering away at the sacrifice of life and 
limb, that is demanded as a part of our industrial 
operation, ought to bring about certain legislation 
that will keep thousands of employes off the indus- 
trial scrap heap to which they are now annually con- 
signed because they have been “trimmed” down too 
closely to be of further use to their employers. 
The record of death and injury in all occupations 
is terrible to contemplate. We, of the railroad ser- 
vice, pay more attention to the casualty list on rail- 
ways for the reason that all of the employes are un- 
der the protection of some form of organization and 
the great sum demanded each year to pay for the in- 
juries and deaths is brought home to all of the em- 
ployes. The list of other casualties is not so brought 
to notice and less attention is paid to it, although 
there is enough blood shed as the result of profes- 
sional risk to make one shudder at the terrible loss. 


By what right does this record of injury and death 
pile up with increased number each year? It is be- 
cause the American is something of a fatalist and 
very much of an optimist. He knows that there will 
be a certain number of persons go down to hopeless 
injury and death but he believes he will not be of the 
number, in fact, he is about certain that he will not 
and, therefore, it is impossible to get him sufficiently 
interested to demand that employers adopt the best 
of safety appliances, move their machinery at safer 
speeds, employ intelligent labor and work for the 
enactment of protective legislation. None of it for 
him, unless he has fallen a victim to the insatiate de- 
mand of modern high speed industrialism and then 
he is the soul of activity. 


We find that the totally disabled are the most in- 
sistent on the enactment of safety laws but it is the 
other fellow who is apathetic. He cannot under- 
stand how he can ever be overtaken by the grasping 
maw of the machine he manages. 

But the constant hammering away at the reckless- 
ness of the machine owners, who feel that the lives 
and limbs of their employes are a part of the busi- 
ness and may be sacrificed as a matter of course, 
must bring something that will be worth while. 

Mr. Edgar T. Davies, Chief Factory Inspector 
for Chicago, Illinois, recently delivered an address at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in which he said some very 
sever things, but they were true. He predicted an 
industrial revolution unless proper legislation was 
enacted. He made comparisons of death and injury 
between labor employed and soldiers in the great bat- 
tles of the world and showed where the workman 
had the worst of it. Mr. Davies did not hesitate to 
call things by their proper names and said that: “In 
many instances it is mockery to call these casualties 
accidents. They are crimes for which we will some 
day be called to account.” He said that, “it is the 
old story of greed against humanity. A traffic in 
human lives whereby a few men add to their for- 
tunes, and take away the rights of their employes.” 
In part he said: 

“The United States is justly suffering the reproach 
of permitting the most reckless waste of human life 
of any civilized country in the world. The sad fact 
is amply sustained by our own statistics. Other in- 
dustrial countries which we have completely out- 
stripped in the race for the world’s business have 
considered special regulation of dangerous trades 
and machinery a positive necessity of modern indus- 
try. We have done practically nothing. It is high 
time that these facts became known to our people, 
that the conditions be understood and the public 
conscience aroused so that proper remedies may be 
applied for at the hands of our legislatures with 
some promise of success. 

“The people of the United States, somewhat in- 
flated with an inordinate sense of their own greatness 
and their wonderful material prosperity, stupidly re- 
fuse in these times of peace to keep abreast of the 
enlightened, humane countries of the world, but go 
on killing every four years, according to reliable esti- 
mates, some 80,000 people, more than all who fell in 
battle and died of wounds during the entire period of 


our civil war. In other words, we are now killing in 
industrial accidents over 50 per cent. more people 
than two great armies would destroy in the same 
period of time with all the accoutered horrible im- 
plements of death which modern invention has pro- 
duced. 

* * * 

“This question is rapidly becoming of the greatest 
importance, because accidents are naturally increas- 
ing in number with the progress of the industrial 
arts. The laboring man of to-day is compelled to 
encounter thousands of perils of which his father 
never dreamed. New mechanical inventions, the new 
and wonderful uses of chemicals and the ever-in- 
creasing number and complexity of machines and 
appliances, all tend to make his daily life and voca- 
tion extremely hazardous. 


“The constant reports of railway accidents to be 
found in the public press have recently made the 
railroads the butt of public indignation and criti- 
cism, but the general public is not aware and prob- 
ably would be surprised to learn that there are more 
accidents in our factories and in the building trades 
than on all the railroads, but even the meager reports 
and statistics at hand prove this to be true. These 
casualties are usually unknown to almost every one 
except the immediate parties who suffer by reason of 
them. No statistics or reports are kept or made of 
such accidents, and the factory, mill or workshop 
where the limb is crushed or the life is wiped out all 
too often makes it its particular business to suppress 
the news of such accidents. 

* * * 

“It is not mere drinking that the more thoughtful 
of our good temperance people object to, but it is the 
‘traffic’ in which human lives are sacrificed and 
ruined in order that a few men engaged in business 
may feed upon the unholy profits of a soul-killing 
enterprise. So it is in our modern industrial condi- 
tions, the stupendous greed of our commercialism is 
bearing relentlessly down upon the unprotected 
worker in the mill and factory, and unless some- 
thing is done, and that speedily, the old battle of 
greed against humanity will have been fought again 
and with what disastrous results to our fair country 
no man can tell. 


“Unless this battle is settled now, by sane and 
intelligent legislation, and unless the public indiffer- 
ence to this momentous question is speedily removed, 
there must certainly follow an industrial revolution, 
the magnitude of which we shudder to contemplate. 
I am not an alarmist, but plain speaking is ne- 
cessary to bring about a proper appreciation of what 
all thoughtful men concede to be a serious situation. 
Let us know the worst now and provide against it. 
We have books full of legislation to protect invested 
capital from undue risks to property only—we ought 
to protect the only capital the worker has—his life 
and health.” 

According to Mr. Davies it is not the manufactur- 
ers as a class who are opposing needed legislation 
on behalf of working men and women, but “that 
selfish, greedy minority whose only aim is to accumu- 


late dollars in this traffic in man’s very life and | 


health.” Against this class, he said, every honest 


man, whether employer or employe, should array | 


himself. By the introduction of proper safeguards 
and protective devices and measures, he declared the 
number of accidents will be very greatly reduced 
and, as a consequence, the number of cripples, wi- 
dows and orphans. Because of these accidents, he 
asserted, housewives, born to better things, are com. 
pelled to resort to the wash-tub as an alternatiy. 
from starving; women are made beggars, dependents 
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or lead lives of shame, and children are deprived of 
the opportunity of obtaining a proper education. 

“The cold-blooded license granted to manufactur- 
ers to maim and cripple,” he continued, “because of 
their successful objection to the enactment of remed- 
ial industrial legislation, has thrown the entire bur- 
den of taking care of the results of their negligence 
upon society and the State. This is a very short- 
sighted policy.” ; 

Comparing deaths by accident in the United States 
with the late war between Russia and Japan, he said: 

“We shrank with dread from the terrible printed 
reports of the blood and carnage of that horrible 
and cruel war, but the silent slaughter that goes on 
day by day in our workshops, where the very bone 
and sinew of our nation toils for the bread to feed 
the wives and children, scarcely calls for a remon- 
strance, much less does it produce those protective 
legislative measures which the real conditions so 
imperatively demand. 

“General Sherman truthfully said that ‘War is 
hell, but had not the supreme superlative been ex- 
hausted in this epigrammatic description of war it 
would more fittingly be applied to this revolting and 
inexcusable system of maiming and murder. 

“Who is responseble for these things? Who will 
he called to account for these lives? Against whom, 
1s witnesses, will these suffering widows and orphans 
ome day surely appear? 

“The world is making notable strides toward the 
limitation of war and, let us hope, toward its ulti- 
mate abolition. What are we doing to remedy a 
condition inexpressibly worse than a constant condi- 
tion of war? Many of the accidents that happen day 
after day are entirely needless. A projecting screw on 
a wheel, which at an expense of about 35 cents might 
be placed flush with the surface of the wheel, catches 
in the clothing of a workman, draws him into the 
machinery, and a sorrowing widow and _ helpless 
children are left dependent—at a saving of 35 cents. 
It is a travesty on all that is good and true to call 
such casualties as these ‘accidents.’ They are crimes 
for which we will some day be called upon to ac- 
count.” 

Proper precautions against unnecessary risk of in- 
jury can be adopted only at some cost to the manu- 
facturer, but the mere making of dollars at the ex- 
pense of human life, declared Inspector Davies, 
should not be the aim of any honest man. 

“True, there always will be some men who would 
set themselves to the mere accumulation of wealth 
as the sole object of their lives,’ he asserted. “Ne- 
cessarily such men are uneducated, inferior in in- 
tellect and cowardly. It is physically impossible to 
my mind for a well-educated, intellectual or brave 
man to make money the chief object of his thoughts; 
as physically impossible as it is for him to make 
his dinner the principal object of them. All healthy 
people like dinners, but their dinners are not the 
main object of their lives. So all healthy-minded 
people like making money, ought to like it and to en- 
joy the sensation’ of winning it, but the main object 
of life is not money; it is something better than 
money. 

* * * 

“There are but few European countries where 
some successful attempt has not been made to pro- 
tect, by appropriate legislation the toilers in the 
mills and workshops. The States of the Union with 
one or two exceptions, have made no progress wor- 
thy of the name along these lines and only one of the 
States has ever required any reports to be made or 
Statistics to be kept of industrial accidents.” In 
concluding, he declared: : 

“As I view it, this question is bound to be of more 
real importance to capital than to labor, and its 
proper solution, while of more immediate and no- 
ticeable benefit to the workingman, will eventually 
do more than any other one thing to conserve the 
substantial and permanent interests of the manu- 
facturer and so make secure and enduring the pros- 
perity and happiness of our common people.” 

———_2—_____ 
Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


LABOR CLARION. 


MUST ACCEPT UNIONS. 


There are many and varied opinions among work- 
ingmen upon the question of arbitration of industrial 
disputes as that question was presented at the recent 
Carnegie reception in New York City. The practical 
thing accomplished at Mr. Carnegie’s reception was 
the adoption of President Butler’s proposition for an 
international industrial peace congress, writes Jos- 
eph R. Buchanan in the New York Journal. 

And yet there are some members of trades unions 
who shy at that proposal. They are the radicals, the 
irreconciliables and the class conscious ones. They 
do not believe that anything beneficial to the work- 
ing class can come from a gathering in which the 
employing and the idle classes predominate, and 
this feeling is accentuated because of the fact that 
the meeting was held under the roof of a man who 
has always been considered one of the worst foes of 
labor unionism. 


It was rather a striking situation which presented 
as the host and the presiding officer of an industrial 
peace conference the two men who stand out as 
among the largest employers opposing trades union- 
ism in their respective periods of business activity. 
Fifteen years ago the name of Andrew Carnegie 
was anathema in the minds of trades unionists. To- 
day August Belmont is at the head of one of the 
largest corporations in the country which refuses to 
recognize union labor. 


It has been pointed out by labor men who attended 
the Carnegie conference that there were among those 
most in the limelight on that occasion several gen- 
tlemen who are leading advocates of the open shop, 
which is another name for_non-union shops. The 
open shop doctrine and unionism will not mix. 

But it is easy to understand how these irreparably 
conflicting elements were brought together at the 
conference. It is just so that the Civic federation 
is made up, and the Carnegie conference was ar- 
ranged by the Civic federation. “Like mother, like 
child.” 

While the Civic federation may possibly con- 
tinue to exist in its present sphere, though composed 
of conflicting elements, a movement which expects 
its policies to be accepted by the army of union la- 
bor will have to be formed upon very different lines. 

Employers who desire to deal with union labor 

must accept the union as an established fact and in 
the conduct of their business must recognize it as the 
representative and mouthpiece of their employes. No 
union will sit in conference upon questions of wages, 
hours of labor and other things related to employ- 
ment with non-union or open shop employers. To 
do so would show such a union lacking in common 
sense, 
” Therefore it would be well for the promoters of an 
industrial peace conference to understand that or- 
ganized labor will take no part in such conference 
if it is to be bound by decisions in the making of 
which non-union employers have a voice. 

There can be no representation of the labor side 
of industrial questions except it comies from the 
organized workers. This even the open shop advo- 
caies realize; hence organized labor is invited to take 
part in all arbitration, mediation, conciliation and 
other peace plans. 

Therefore, again, union labor insists that those 
with whom it makes common cause shall uncondi- 
tionally accept the fact of labor organization and 
that they shall conduct the industries over which 
they have control in consonance with that fact. This 
is a perfectly logical attitude for organized labor to 
take. 

If sincerity guides and practical wisdom shapes 
the plans for an industrial peace conference, the 
conference when held will be composed of union 


‘workers, union employers and those who accept the 


trades union as the best expression of the hopes 
and aims of the working class. There will be no 
room for open shoppers or the half baked who ac- 
cept unionism with a long string of reservation and 
“buts.” 

And therein is hidden a gentle tip for the Civic 
federation. 
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NEWMAN’S es" 


STOVES 
CLOTHING FOR 


MEN AND WOMEN 2200-2212 Mission St. 


The Big Installment House 


Cor. I8th and Mission—Cash or Credit 


THIS BED ROOM $29 


SUITE (wortu $50) 


A handsome golden oak suite of 3 pieces— 
Dresser, Bed and Commode. 

Magnificently carved and worthy of a place 
in the finest home. 


$29 No EXTRA FOR CREDIT 
A LITTLE DOWN AND ALITTLE EACH WEEK 


J. H. WILEY 
The Furniture Man 


Norent, Good Furniture for little money, 


659-661 FOURTEETH STREET 


Phone Market 4322 Near Market and Church 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
$16 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s-office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2a and 4th Sun- 
days; Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 

Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 

P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—D. Kane, Business Agent, 

221 5th ave., Richmond Dist. . 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 

Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers-—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 

502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Bootblacks—ist and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 

Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

ee Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—lst and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D, J. Grace, 33 Brighton 

Employes—ist and 


street, Station L. 
3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 


Cemetery 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 1517A Golden Gate ave., meet 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m..at 

© ters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
CPP MNT and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O'Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 34 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 216 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers F, Barbrack, Secy., 1741 Blake street, 
Berkeley, 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet list Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


headquar- 


Eagles’ 


Barbrack, 


LABOR CLARION. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 


m., in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers. Bridge and Structural_ Iron Workers — 
Headquarters, ission Street Bulkhead; meet 
Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, lst and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 
Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 

quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. = 
Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 

cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
cee be paver Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

ences Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Stereotypers and_Electrotypers—Meet 8d Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
.som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet lst Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21— Headquarters, 312 14th. 
eee ones Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 

th. 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West Park St. 

eo ee lst and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
a Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 

cott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—-Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 335 Noe st. 
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A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase arti- 
cles produced by the following firms which have 
been placed on the ‘“‘We Don’t Patronize’” list of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Food and Kindred Products. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo; 
National Biscuit Company, Chicago, III. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City; The 
Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—W ashburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

bavins+ <7 "agate and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies, 

Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Clothing. 

Buttons.—Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner 
Bros., New York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry H. 
Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Printing and Publications. 


Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, 
Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Bulletin. 


Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co,. of 
Zanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
of Chicago, Ill; Corning Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, IIl. 


Machinery and Building. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., 
- Amesbury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, 
Mass.;Carr, Prescott, & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 
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General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna 


facturing hie ted fh Detroit, Mich. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 

road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 

Company. 
Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, 

and its Messenger Service. 

Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

Wood and Furniture. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s 
Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom 
Co., Paris, Ill. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, . Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold_Beaters.—Hastings and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md; 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmo- 
polis, Wash. 

Leather.—A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Ma. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. 

. (Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.: 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter 
Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, O. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case 
Company, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 


used on Custom-Ilade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ava 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 

W._F. Peters, 3040 Mission street. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th street. 

Jussaitiss & Kainen, 923 Buchanan street. 

Joe Foss, 2977 Mission street. 

Martin Bros., Market street. 

H. Cunningham, 2665 Mission & 1906 Fillmore Sts. 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS| 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 
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i LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


2 ) Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

116) Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

37) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

52) American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

79) Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

1) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

7 ) Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

16) Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

82) Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

73) Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

6 ) Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

139) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

89) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

106) Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

99) Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

93) Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

3) Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

4 ) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

8 ) Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

10) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

38) California Printing Co., 2054 Merket. 

11) Call, The, Third and Market. 

71) Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

146) Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

39) Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

97) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

147) Construction News, 51 Third. 

9 ) Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

40) Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

41) Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 Hast. 

126) Crackbon & Wright Co., 22 Leavenworth 

142) Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

25) Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

160) Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

157) Davis, H. L., 1552 Bddy. 

80) Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

77) Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

12) Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. 

46) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

54) Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 

62) Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

42) Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

101) Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

78 ) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

121) German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

56) Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 

156) Glissman Press, Inc., 188 Steiner. 

153) Golden Gate Press, The, 648 Golden Gate ave. 

17) Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

14) Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Erie. 

15) Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

127) Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 

36) Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

158) Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

69) Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

150) Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

47) Hughes, B. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

90) Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

98) Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

124) Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

111) Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

67) Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

141) La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

57) Leader, The, 648 Stevenson. 

66) Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 19 7th. 

118) Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

45) Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

44) Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

102) Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

23) Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

135) Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

136) Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

22) Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

58) Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

24) Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

159) McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

55) McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

91) McNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

65) Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

115) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

105) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

43) Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

114) North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

86) O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

144) Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

59) Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

148) Pacific Label Co., 675 Turk. 

81) Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

70) Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

137) Polychrome Company, 214 Hyde. 

60) Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

109) Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

143) Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

64) Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

61) Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

26) Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

27) Rooney, J. V. Co., 3287 Nineteenth. 

151) Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

83) Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

80) Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

145) San Francisco Newspapér Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

84) San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

1265) Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

13) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

75) Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 4 

152) South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

94) Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

81) Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

28) Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

29) Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 

50) Starkweather, Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 

88) Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

49) Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

74) Stoll, H. F. Co., 604 Mission. 

53) Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 

48) Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 

63) Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 

149) Terry Printing Co.. 2488 Mission. 

107) Tibbitts, H.., 1590 Geary. 
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96) Townes-Meals Co.; 1411 Post. 

85) Upton Bros, & Deizelle, 115 Welch. 

32) Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

33) Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 
(35) Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
oe} Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 965 O'Farrell. 
92) Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

(161) Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
(34) Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 
(112) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 

BOOKBINDERS 

(116) Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
(93) Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
(47) Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
(129) McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 

(180 McIntyre, ‘Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
(105) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
(28) Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
(132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(32) Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
(133) Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


tton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

) Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 

) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission, 

) Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

) McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

) Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 

) Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

) Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 
Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 
above. 
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Main Office 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
1464 MARKET STREET 
A. G. KING, Manager 


Buy the WHITE—Three Machines in One 
LOCK STITCH, HEMSTITCH, CHAIN STITCH 


Union Made Pants 
$2 to $5 


with a guarantee—a new 
pair free if they don’t wear 


Wallenstein and Frost 


Van Ness and 


Golden Gate Aves: 


7 WEEKS TO LABOR DAY 


ORDER YOUR 


Banners, Badges, Parade Flags 


and Sashes, Regalia, But- 
tons, Souvenirs, Etc. 


WALTER N. BRUNT CO. 


391 JESSIE STREET, AT FIFTH 


Opposite U. S. Mint, San Francisco 


PHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


WE PRINT THE “‘LABOR CLARION?? 


READY FOR BUSINESS 


WRIGHT HARDWARE COMPANY 


7 ig 


THIRD STREET 


Opposite old location 


| We have resumed business in the block where we were before the fire, and will be pleased to have 


our old customers look us up. 


We will carry a complete line of Tools and Builders’ Hardware. 


Open Saturday evenings till 10 p. m. 


Union Stamped Shoes 


for Ladies—new styles, 
Union Stamp on every 
pair, at the 


“Shield of Quality” Shoe House 


508 VALENCIA STREET, at Sixteenth 
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A Kentucky Cleanser. 


Once in the early summer three painters were 
painting the outside of a house in the. country. 
Toward tea time these painters began to wish for 
something to drink. Accordingly they put their 
heads together, and the result of their conference 
was that their leader went to the mistress of the 
house and said: 

“The frames of your old oil paintings are very 
dingy, ma’am. We'll clean them if you’ve got some 
whisky.” 

“How much whisky will be needed?” the guileless 
old lady asked. 

“About a quart, ma’am,” said the painter. 

So the old lady brought to the three painters a 
quart of whisky, and they cleaned the picture frames 
with water. 

On toward sunset the old lady, coming to inspect 
the frames, expressed herself as delighted with them. 

“Oh,” she said, “they look beautiful. And who’d 
have thought a quart of whisky would clean so 
many? It was lucky I saved it. It was that I 
washed Fido in last Sunday.”—E-x. 

——— eae 

A group of railroad men in New Orleans were 
talking about the fastest rides they ever experienced, 
says the Times Democrat. One man in relating his 
experiences said: “Across bayous and _ through 
marshes we rushed like mad. When we reached the 
Rigolets, the most remarkable thing I ever saw.took 
place. The train was traveling so fast it sucked 
the water up behind it as it rushed across the tres- 
tle, and I could hear the fishes groan as we flew over 
this neck of the gulf. Most remarkable thing I ever 
saw in the way of fast runs.” And he lapsed into 
silence. 

“T am glad you reminded me of that run,” said 
another member of the group. “I had forgotten the 
incident. I can vouch for all you say, for I was on the 
back end of the last coach, and the water which was 
sucked in behind the train by the vacuum almost 
washed me overboard, but I held on all right, and 
when we made the crossing and the waters had re- 
ceded I picked up on the platform of the rear coach 
the finest bunch of fish I ever saw. They were no 
doubt the fish you heard groaning.” 

Se Ss 

George—I have been invited to a “flower party” at 
the Pinkie’s.’ What does it mean? 

Jack—That’s one of the newest ideas this season. 
It is a new form of birthday party. Each guest must 
send Miss Pinkie a bouquet containing as many 
flowers as she is years old, and the flowers must have 
a meaning. Study the language of flowers before 
ordering. 

Florist’s Boy (a few hours later)—A gentleman 
left an order for twenty of these flowers to be sent 
to Miss Pinkie with his card. 

Florist—He’s one of my best customers. Add eight 
or ten more for good measure. 

——_&______—. 


A well known artist was walking with a friend 
one day when his companion suddenly, discovered he 
had a tooth in bad condition. As the pair were 
passing a drug store the man with the throbbing 
molar asked the other: 

“What would you advise for the toothache?” 

“Why,” innocently replied the artist, “the last time 
I had a toothache I went home and my wife kissed 
it away.” 

The friend paused a moment and then asked, “Is 
your wife at home now ?”—Exchange. 

——————— 


The little girl came home from school in the middle 
of the forenoon in a high state of excitement. 

“What is the matter dear?” asked her mother. 

“Jimmy Treadway scared me.” 

“How?” 

“Why, he’s been having the mumps, and he’s got 
some of ’em left, and when I wouldn’t give him a 
bite of my apple he said he was going to take a 
mump out of his pocket and throw it at me!”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


TWO STORES H A T S 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


meme bead J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


AND HATTERS * UNION HATTERS 


hha ae 909 FILLMORE 909 


FORMERLY EXAMINER BLDG. Between ee and Fulton Sts. 


For Good UNION MADE Clothes Go 10 
PANAMA HATS $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
M. BAUM, TAILoR 
—— a The $5.00 Grade are Going Fast 


935 VALENCIA STREET, Near 2ist oe ee 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SociETY | EUGENE McCOY Smet MQ espirn 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. First-Glass Fancy Staple Groceries 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus . . $2,603,755.68 


5 . A My prices are within everybody's reach, Everythin ara 
Capital actually paid up in cash . . —1,000,000.00 teed, Money back if goods are not satisfactory, Soe 


Deposits, June 29,1907 . . . 38,156,931.28 MISSI ‘ 
: : ; SSION 
OFFICERS—President, F. Tillmann, Jr.; First Vice-President: EUGENE McCOY, 2423 STREET 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte: Cashier. Telephone Market 771, Near Twentieth Street 
A. H. R. Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann: 


Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; & 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorneys. ° 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS—F. Ti!lmann, Jr.; Daniel Meyer, No 
Emil Rohte, Ign, Steinhart. I. N. Walter. N. Ohlandt, J. W: = 2 
Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse and W. S, Goodfellow. aw 3 e 
w 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY!) 232 
te 
OF CALIFORNIA Oe 
CHAS, F_LEEGE, Pres. — W. A. FREDERICK. Vice-Pres. | DZ $e 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres, HENRY BRUNNER, Vice-Pres. fe) ¥ 
B. G. TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager SX + 
FRED F. OUER; FRED V. VOLLMER, Asst, Cashiers as o 
FRANK S. JACOTT, Trust Officer A Ss 
‘ We = OF AMERICA 
Capital paid in __7 7 > $1,500,000.00 be 3 TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 tT ALE se =a = 


eee ot 4,176,658.85 DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal. | and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. MASS 


“HONEST ALL THROUGH” 


SHOE REASONS---WHY? The dol 


lars you 

save by buying KATSCHINSKI’S SHOES 

— particularly if you shoe a big family— 

will help that bank account of yours. We 

give you better values than others, for we 

SOLE AGENTS are satisned with a smaller profit—we have 
FOR THE any style shoe that you ask for—we have 


bs ¥y | only skilled Union Clerks employed, and 
K E we are the only shoe house in San Francisco displaying 
the Union Card-- These are reasons why “OURS” should 


be “YOUR” shoe store. 


UNION STAMPED SHOE 


$3:50 mien $4.00 THE PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


MEN 1549 FILLMORE STREET, NEAR GEARY 


